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ABSTRACT 

This is a handbook for leaders^ coaches^ and tfianagers 
of American sports groups and teams participating in international 
athletic exchanges. Chapter o^e pi^ssents information on financing 
international sports tours. Chapter two covers the basic preparations 
necessary prior to go|.ng abroad. It includes information on tickets^ 
passports, visas, immunizations, health measures, money, insurance, 
customs, mail, clothing and equipment, gifts, and packing and 
freight. It also discusses whether an advance man and interpreters 
are needed. Chapter three suggests some 'guidelines on the mental 
preparations for a tour and includes some ideas on what an American 
should knW^ about his/her own country in contacts with foreign 
nationals .^^rsonal conduct on and off the field of ^igpmpetition is 
discussed in chapter four, and ways to generate gooa publicity are 
sugges.ted in chapter five. Chapter six offers suggestions for coping 
with the minutiae of group travel overseas^ Chapter seven contains a 
number of approaches and procedures that experienced coaches and 
leaders have found to be helpful in order to lead a successful tour. 
Chapter eight* suggesrts some ways to prepare for the return trip home 
and adds some thoughts on followup action-s after the return home,. The 
interest of 0 . S . Government Agencies in tours abroad by American 
sports groups and how U.S. Forei,gn Servicj^e posts can be of assistance 
are explained in chapter nine. Appended are 25 forms and do9uments. 
(RC) 
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INTRODUCTION 

•4. 

Americans are participating more tha-n ever before in 
international sports activities-. Each year thousands of \^ 
athletes, coaches, 'and administrators from hundreds of v 
United States sports \organizations and educational insti- . 
tutions engage in competitions, workshops, clinics, 
exhibitions, demonstrations, and conferences with their 
counterpa;:ts of other nations, ^he face-to-face encounters 
influent the 'ways in which peof^i^s pprceive and understand 
each other. As with other areas of people-to-people commu- 
nication, they'^f f ecy the climate for international cooperation 

The Department of State encourages constructive inter- • 
national sports activities. In other societies they can 
pave the way for expanded cultural, economic ,. and political 
contact. They can exemplify friendly, give-and-take, - 
two-way interchange in which there is equality of par- 
ticipation.. Sports interchange can help enhance the appre- 
ciation of another people's values and culture, so important 
but often absent in international cooperation. 

For these reasons, it is in the interest of the United 
States Government, as well as of the groups involved, that 
international sports activities provide positive experiences 
for all concerned. We have been pleased to help sponsor 
and to cooperate in the preparation of this manual, 
"Leading a Successful International Sports Tour," because 
we believe it will help further this objective. We are 
grateful to the many United States sports organization 
leaders and others who provided ideas and suggestions. 

To the extent this manual contributes to more effective, 
better-managed, and more satisfying athletic programs abroad, 
it will also enhance international mutual understanding. 



John Richardson, Jr. 
Assistant Secretary for 
Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 

/ 




A VIEW FROM THE FIELD 



As one who has long been involved with international sports 
activities, both as Olympic athlete and as a US Infor-' 
mation Service officer with many years experience overseas, 
I heartily applaud the publication of this handbook supporting 
American sports tours abroad. I have been delighted and 
encouraged, furthermore, by the increasing number of ex- 
hibition, clinic and workshop teaching tours by American coaches 
and athletes -who a^re willing to share their experience and 
know-how with the peoples of the developing countries of 
the world. 

In Africa, I have seen for myself the benefits of inter- 
national sports activities to peoples who are i-rifcreasingly 
accepting sports and physical education as important elements 

m the development of their youth and in furthering inter- 
national mutual understanding. Today, many leaders are 
calling upon friendly nations to- aid them in expanding 

• their national sports programs by providing professional 
and technical assistance as well as educational and training 
materials.' 

•Jhe American contribution to sports planning and development 
in many countries is varied and effective. The backbone of 
Its support comes from American corporations, universities, 
foundations, sports groups and other privately sponsored 
sources. The Department of State, the US Information Agency 
and the Peace Corps all welcome these private efforts. 

The continuing success of these programs helps foster 
better understanding among men of all nations. Sports are 
a universal language understood everywhere. Let's hear 
more of. itl 



Mai Whitfield* 

/ Regional Youth and Sports Officer 

US Informati*on, Sierra Leone 
Freetown, SierrA/a,eone 



Former Olympic Athlete and Member of the US Trac 
Field Hall of Fame, who has served in Africa fo 
years with the US Foreign Service. 
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CHAPTER I 

FINANCING INTERNATIONAL SPORTS TOURte- 



Today, soaring transportation costs and inflation have 
become serious matters for everyone going abroad. There is 
notihing more embarrassii^g for a sports topr than to get 
stranded abroad because of pbor planning and unanticipated 
expenses. Don't let this happen to your group! Deal only 
with established airlines and travel agencies and work with 
experienced national sports organizations. 

In some instances, there are safeguards to ensure adequate 
financing. For example, the by-laws of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association require members to notify the parent 
organization of the proposed tour and to present evidence of 
sati|factory financial arrangements (see Appendix I) . 

If, despite your careful planning, your group does run 
out of money overseas, American consular officers are in a 
position to help you communicate with your family, relatives, 
' friends or parent organization to obtain fund^, but that is all 
they are authorized to so (see page 41). So it is w§ll to 
have in mind someone you can depend on to backstop you finan- 
cially if the need should arise while you are abroad. 

This chapter suggests some practical approaches to fund- 
ing international athletic tours. / 

1. Determine Overall Cost First ^ 

You should estimate the approximate overalj? cost of your 
tour before you decide how to raise the money. Airlines, 
travel agencies and pafent national and international sports 
organizations can help you arrive at a reasonably accurate 
cost estimate thatAncludes international travel, in-country 
transportation and daily living expenses. 

In checking out your air travel costs, be sure to inquire 
about the possibility of your group qualifying for various 
promotional fares (excursion, youth, "tour basing" and free 
stopovers). If you are interested in a charter flight, ask a 
reputable travel agent about the availability of one that will 
meet your requirements. 

2 . When Reserves Are Needed 

V 

If the financing of :^our tour depends on gate receipts 
shared with host clubs in the countries to be visited, you 
should plan on adequate financial reserves. This is particu- 
larly important if you have not been guaranteed a minimum 
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. amo\int/ A common arrangement for sharing gate receipts in 
many countri^ is 60 per cent for the home ^eam, 40 per 
cent for the visitors. Sometimes you can estimate receipts 
on the basis of prior visits of comparable groups. Yet an 
American baseball team may -drav; 10,000 spectators ' in a small 
city of Colombia on a clear summer evening, but only 3,000 
if the weather is threatening or if the home t^m lost by a 
big score the night before. Precise terms for sharing gate 
receipts, should be clearly fixed thrpu^^w;ritten contracts 
i^nderstood by all parties. 

3 . Some^Sources of Funds 

Having estimated the amount of mdrTey. you need, you can 
then considej: v;ays to raise it. Grant money is becoming in- 
creasingly scarce these days, and yoa|may have to use various 
alternatives. What money is available will not seek you out; 
you will have to ask for it. One or more of the following 
possibilities may best suit your needs: 

1) US Corporation^ . .A number of American firms offer 
grants for philanthropic or promotional purposes. 
US corporations coordinate these programs witlY^ their 
overseas affiliates. 

2,) US Foundations . The trustees and administrators 
'Of foundations are always interested ^in good ' 
proposals for constructive projects. 

<% 3) US National Sports Organizations . These groups 
will occasionally give financial sup 



4) 



upport to repre- 
sentative teams for tours abroad (see Appendix ii 
for a list of organizations) . 

Foreign Sports Federations . Sometimes an American 
team is able to work out cost-sharing arrangements 
with groups abroad. Travel within the host country 
IS normally covered by the inviting organization. 
In one instance recently, a host organization 
^offered to pay half of the international travel costs 
as well, but this is unusual. 

5) US Olympic Committee . The Committee, in its efforts 
to develop stronger Olympic teams through inter- 
national competition, sometimes supports American 
teairis, often in cooperation with other fundinq oraani- 
zationsj^ , ^ 

Sports Equipment Suppliers . For advertising and pro- 
motional reasons, sporting goods. manufacturers and 
distributors have been known to provide uniforms and 
equipment at wholesale prices or even without charge. 

8 
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7) Reqional and St ate Resources . College or all-star 
teams are occasionally sent abr^Qad with funds raised 
bv state or regional committees working through 

■ colleges within the area and drawing on numerous re- 
sources including the colleges themselves and thei^ 
booster clubs. \ 

8) Local ar/d" Community Resources . Local civic and com^ 
mercial groups frequently support international 
sports projects. For instance, one Connecticut 
company has sent women's softball teams abroad, and 
in 1974 iyt sponsored a women's world softball tourna 
ment, hosting 16 foreign teams. 

9) US Government , See Chapter IX. 

4 . Examples of Funding Arrangements 

The follov;ing extracts from reports of five American 
groups and one foreign organization offer some concrete examples 
of fund-raising possibilities: 

1) Amateur -Athletic Union of the Uni'bed States . "We > 
have occasionally been able to obtain grants from .; 
corporate industrial foundations for special sports 
projects. In early 1974, for example, we received 

a grant from a national foundation for a cultural 
athletic exchange between the People's Republic of 
Mongolia and the United States. Our staff had pre- ^ 
liminary written communications anri personal meeting^ 
with top executive officers of the foundation before 
we presented our formal proposal, and its board of 
directors reviewed the proposal before approving the 
grant . " 

2) US Volleyball Association . "Financing and funding o^ 
. two groups of sixteen people per year is one of the i 

major problems of our Association. We regular Ij^ 
prepare for and send to competitions in various places 
in the world, volleyball teams of men and women, which 
each include twelve players, two coaches, one manager 
and one referee. We receive most of the financing 
from self-generated funds (memberships, modest profit 
on sales of selected items) , but we also receive some 
"help from the US Olympic Committee as a portion of 
our Olympic Games preparation activities . " 

3) St. Louis University . "We received an assurance 
frofa a donor organization that they would cover half 
of our planned eight-nation South American Soccer 
Tour if we raised the difference. We charged the team 
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members with raising $400 each, v;hich they did 
from over 200 firms and companies in the St. 
Louis area." » * ^ 

4) US Soccer Federation . "Our entire operation was 
underv/ritten through player registrations and fees 
from admissions to Cup competitions and tour team 
games. Our foreign travel was arranged through re- 
ciprocal agreements to provide for each other's ex- 
penses from admissions at the matches." 

/ ^ 

5) University of Toledo .- "Our trip, once we arrived, 
v;as paid. for by the Italian Federation. Each of 

our players put up $200 for the flight. The rest was 
taken from our budget and private donations." 

6) Yugoslav Athletic Federation . "In the post-war years 
several groups of selected American athletes toured 
Europe and on th^t occasion visited Yugoslavia as well. 
The conditions of those visits were as usual for 
similar sports events. The organizer financed the 
travel expenses of the groups — consisting of several 
athletes and group leaders from tl?e last place of 
competition in Europe to the meeting place in Yugoslavia 

^ The next organizer took them over from us. Apart from 
the above mentioned travel expenses, we had to bear the 
costs of full hotel board and lodging (a high quality^ 
hotel) , pocket money in accordance with the Inter- 
national Amateur Athletic Federation regulations, 
awards for competition, organizations of short trips, 
and sightseeing." 

5. Motivation for Supporting Sports Tours 

An understanding of the possible motives for donating /funds 
to a touring group is helpful in selecting the proper app^bach 
to make for assistance. Any one or combination of the foliowina 
may motivate your potential sponsor: 



1) 



2) 



3) 



Common humanity , in persons deriving satisfaction 
from helping others to>foster international mutual 
understanding and goodwill. 

Community pride, in those who like to share vicariously 
in the triumph of a local group or individual American 
in international competition. 

Trade promotion, in American firms wanting to strengthen 
their trade position abroad. 
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4) Public imaqe!\n individuals, corporations and founda- 
tions wishing to enhance their image through public- 
Q spirited and philanthropic acts. 
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6. Approache^s to US Firms 

If anv local o^^ional. firms fave export divisions and 
ooL ^^fniate/ stirt with them before trying the ma^or • 
^'^ff • ^Jn^l nnr3ora?/ons If you have the time, some target 
^na^tSfs is ise^SfcSmpJ^ies seeking to introduce their pro- 
duc'tirinti a^particular overseas market mar be more inte.est.d 
in your proposal than less venturjesome firms. This includes ^ 
sporting goods manufacturers. J 

Before making a formal proposal to a corporation local 
+.-i^r,ai nnnt-art its vice president or director ot puDiic 
?elS?Jonr Sle maj giie yoi SoL insights into the company's 
poUct Sn'assLtiVathletic tours abroad and can pinpoint 
for you the executive officer in the firm to whom your proposal 
Should be addressed. 

If you visit a company officer, be prompt, ^^'"^^i^^, 
and as brief as possible. ' Be careful about going over^the heads 
of thSse with direct policy or administrative responsibility . 
?or g?Jing This would be bad form and could backfire/<in you. 

7. How TO Identify US Firms Overseas 

Names and' addresses of US businesses ^t>road have been com- ^ 
piled in Directory of American F i rms Operating in Foreign Countries 
by the wo rld Trade Academy Press, in c.: 50 East 42nd street. 
New York, N.Y. 10017. Costing $75.00, the eighth edition of 
?he Dir ectory is due out in April or May 1975 and should be 
available in many public and university libraries. 

For additional inf ormatiorT, there may be an American 
Chamber of Commerce in some of the countries you^will visit. 
YOU can obtain an up-to-date list of American Chambers of Com- 
merce in 37 foreign countries from: ^ 

Center for International Business Relations 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

1615 H Street, NW • , 

Washington, D.C. 20062 

Phone 202-659-6117 

Still another source of commercictl information, particularly 
in countries where there are no American Chambers of Commerce ,. 
is the economic and commercial officers at US embassies. Check 
your Key Officers booklet (see page 73). Most embassies and 
some consular off ices have such an officer, identified in, the 
booklet by the symbol "ECO/COM." 
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■S 

At some larger posts, v;here the volume of trade, travel 
and private investment is high, there are also more specialized 
commercial ("COM") officers. Given a choice, you should write 
to a COM" officer-, but all "ECO/COM" officers and their 
staffs may be able to help you. 

8 . How to Write a Good Grant Proposal 

A good v/ritten proposal takes work. Where possible, con- 
. suit someone with experience in raising funds. If expert 
advice is not available, these guidelines, based on an article 
by F. Lee and Barbara L. Jacquette (Foundation News, January/- 
February 1973|, may help you: ~ 

1) State clea^y what is to be accomplished through 
the grant, emphasizing the contribution . of your tour 
to international relations and showing how it will 
foster people-to-people goodwill. 

2) Explain the timing of the tour -- why this year 
rather than next. 

3> Describe the people to be involved., with biographies 
and qualifications of the tour leaders. 



Specify the amount of financing sought, including a 
realistic analysis of the tour'>s budget. 

Explain the need for corporation or foundation support 
in relation to other sources of funds. 

Describe the organizational arrangements, particularly 
the handling of funds. • ^ 

Suggest the pertinence of the tour to the policies and 
goals of the corporation or foundation. 

Poi^ out the promotional and publicity value of 
lending the company's name to a touring group. 

Give assurances for submission of an objective evaluation 
of the results of the tour, specifying the amount of 
stat;.stical information to h& included. 

Remind the corporation of the possibility of a tax 
deduction. For example, the letterheads of the US 
Equestrian Team and the US Volleyball Association 
state that "Contributions are deductible for federal 
income tax purposes." If there is any doubt about 
your own case, you may wish. to discuss it with your 
District Directpr of the Internal Revenue Service, but 
large corporations usually consult their tax accountants 
or legal staff and are well informed on these matters. 

Er|c ^12 ♦ 
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^ ' The proposal statement / including the abox;e points , and • 
a Umited'^amount of supporting-documents caq, best be pres,e^ted 
under cover of ^ one page > personal i^tro'<iiActory. letter, sum 
marizing your proposal Ind indicating your. ayaj^ability for. an. • 
j.nterview. " . , - ' ' 

Any f dllow-vip- on your part should be ^igP^^et.- Refrain 
from "hard sell" tactics and make ample use of thank you 
techniques ~ even in 'case of a*i ' initial turndpwn. Don .t 
spurri a small gift, however disappointing; .it can be used as a 
door-opener for another try later or as an inducement to other 
ppssible donors. - 

9. Commupity Efforts to Raise Funds 

Support from:corporations, foundations or ."almost any 
national source -may be more forthcoming if you can show that 
their support wiLl be» matched by a similar amount raised by ypur 
own conwnunity. Much -publicity and community interest can be 
kindled by the challenge of raising a- certain sum of money to . 
match a g/ant 'f rom an outside source. v, - ' 

. The assumption of a share of the costs -of the tour by each 
member personally is desirable not. only for increased individual 
commitment to the tour but' because if may also spur donors to 
act If the public knows that each group member mus^t raise a 
substantial sum, say, $200 or so, as his^share of the costs, 
there will be a feeling of pride in the .community that its 
athletes are "working their way 'across." Increased donations 
may follov. 

To get a fund-raising campaign started, you should enlist 
the cooperation of some influential and 'energetic persons who 
will form a committee to' seek wider support from the community. 
The work of the committee will be eased if your project is en- 
dorsed by community leaders '(elected officials are^ often well 
aware of the political • value of their endorsement of such an 
enterprise), and if the local newspapers and radio and TV sta- 
tions provide free publicity. The latter may teven be willing 
to mount a telethon program for you. 

2/ ■ 

10. Local Fund-Raising Techniques 

There are a variety of ways to raise money in a community. 

"Your chances of success will be ehhanced if members of the tour 
participate publicly and if you stress some common themes in 
all of your efforts: the traditional generosity of the community, 
its pricre in sending a representative group abroad, the cultural 

'benefits to a community^engaging in international exchange 
activities and the wider recognition gained by communities 
sponsoring these activities. Here are some ideas on fund-raising 
technique^ that have worked for others: 

, 13 - 
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Door-"to"^oor canvassing or telephone soliciting . 
Ohe point that can be made in talking t^S persons 
skeptical. about athletic activities is Chat any 
tour abroad Is an educational experienCie. Parti- 
cipants learn fiyst hand aboyt the way of life of--, 
"other peoples. This new perspective may make' an 
impressionable young American*more conscious and 
appreciative of his own country. Moreover, many - 
youths of modest backgrounds bu.t with athletic , ' 
ability are enabled- through a sports tour, overseas' • 
to share in a broadening experience they could never 
afford by themselves. ■ 

Mailing list soliciting . The officers of such groups 
as college alumni, service organizations', business 
and professional associations and sports clubs may 
be willing to qjive you lists of their members with 
addresses. The . letter of request should clearly 
state the purpose of the tour and enclose a self- . 
addressed envelope. A poorly prepared request will 

turn off" donors; it should not be sent' out "cold," 
but after a publiciti>-campaign to create public aware- 
ness of the plaryned tour. I 

Benefit games, meets and matches- . A number of pur- 
poses will be served. The team — especially if made 
up of all-stars from a number of colleges — will 
gain experience in playing together and generate 
publicity to help the fund-raising drive. Further, 
If a senator, go;vernor, mayor or other local political 
figure can be persuaded to throw out the first ball 
^^J^":^,^^^ starter's gun for tfie campaigi), this quasi- 
official sanction will help stimulate public interest. 

Raffles or drawings. Tickets can be sold (after com- 
plying with legal procedures) and prizes awarded. Ex- 
perienced leaders of such organizations as the American 
Legion or Veterans of Foreign Wars can give good 
advice on how to run this type of affair. 

Benefit dances or e ntertainment . This, approach is 
often popular in a college area. Big-name entertainers 
or musical gtoups attract large crowds, but their tees 
may be so high that the net return is small. Some 
stars -- including well Ijinown athletes — may be 
willing to make guest ag?^earances for little more than 
expenses if there i-s a home town or school connection 
to draw their interest. 



buy. oume t;oinmunicies wlii permit use of parks- or 

ni^fr^K? °^ ^^^^ ^yP^- The expenses are 

negligible and the returns may be good. ^ 

8 1 4 
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7) Carnival dr/amusem^t park c oncessiQi 
In a numbei/ of comiriunitles , traveling 



sharing . 
amusement 



park, compfinies welcome local, people to help run 
or police week-long carnivals or other affairs, 
staged in an available location in the .community. 
This is "done on a percentage basis. Advice and 
, permission should be sought from J:he- municipal 
authorities. before such activities are arranged 
^ or contracts signed. ' ' 

•11. Coordination With Other Groups in" the Community 

TO harness a "community effort fully, you should not Over- 
look any possible sources of assistance. It i^ easy to hurt 
someonC's^eelings ^- and clok^ their purses - by not asking 
them to help out. Here are a few thoughts: 

1) Solicit the cooperation and suppo rt of local 
*• " booster" clubs ot other servacp organi zations, 

such as the Chamber of Commerce, Jaycees, Rotary , 
Kiwanis, Lions, YWCA, YMCA, League of Women Voters 
and alumni groups. Their experience in raising 
money — and even the use of their offices as 
N^meeting places for your fund-raising committee — 
can be very helpful. 

Request permission to use the facilities of a schoo l 
or college as a base for the meetings and administra- 
tive work connected with fund raising. Access to a 
duplicating machine can be of great help to you. 
Many educational institutions may be willing to- make 
this contribution 1(b^^ tour , particularly if some of 
their studesit/ are >amohg your athletes 
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\ 3) Ask local mer chants tAmake their ^tpref ront windows 
^ available for the disW ^y^^g^j^ters or "fliers" urging 
support for the tour . V^ertIaps--eQil^ercial enterprises 
will let you place, slotted coin c^noisters near their 
cash registers with small placards appealing for sup- 
port. This means of collecting money may also be 
tried at the box offices of local sporting and cultural 
events . 

4) Check with city hall to" see if your city ha s a Sister 
City overseas (some bOU US cities did as ot January 
1, 1975) which may be on or\:lose to your itinerary. 
City managers and mayors, who are usually the honorary; 
chairmen of Sister City committees, will be more in- 
terested in assisting y(>ur project if it involves a 
Sister City. Info'rmation about this program, including 
'names of local chairmen around the country, and a 
useful handbook (see Appendix III), are available from: 
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Sister Cities Internatio'tt'al ' „ 
Suite 202, City Building - C ^ ^° 

1612 K Street, -NW 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
• Phone 202-293-7360 

j . 

12. A Little Appreciation Goes a. Long Way ' 

In addition to" extending your personal thanks to those 
in the community who helped to raise funds, be sure that each 
and every participating group is 'given adequate public recog- 
nition for their efforts or contribution. This can be done by ' 
announcements in the press or on radio and television, mention 
during press interviews after your return from abroad or cita- 
tion at an after-dinner sj^eech or at an appropriate ceremonial 
occasion. m '^'^ 

Timely recognition of community help is not only common 
courtesy, it is in your own interest because you may Ikter need 
the assistance of community groups to welcome touring iEoreiqn 
athletes to your city or university, or you may seek their 
backing again for a future sports tour. 

1 3 . More Information? , 

inf^r^L?^^^ ^K^^J^w.^^^ Whetted your appetite for more detailed 
information, the bibliography to this handbook includes some 
books on fund raising. 

For those with a special ^.nterest in US corporations as a 
source of assistance. Appendix lU (see under "Conference Board") 
nnh??^^ fo*ur-part report on business support for international 
public service activities. 

14. A Word of Encouragement 

»> 

Despite its many headaches, fund raising can be an 
exhilarating experience. Your best chance for success is 
^f''?hf„,^!f^''"'^^^Jt°" setting of goals, through selection 

nnm^?L Suitable approaches to, securing funds and through 

complete involvement of those who wa'nt the tour to be succelsful 
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CHAPTER II 



i ^ BASIC PREPARATIONS 

Adequate preparation . is the key to a successful iports 
tour. Once the terms, schedule and* financial arrangements of 
a tour are set, you still have lots to do before your group 
can go abroad. A hasty, last minute scramble to get ready 
v/ill fray the nerves of the coolest coach and athlete. If 
at all possible, try "to complete your preparations well in 
advance of the departure date. 

good« first step is to drav/ up a checklist (see 
Appendix IV).of alX.the things to be done; then follow it) 
rigoroysly . 

This chapter covers basic items on your checklist: 
tickets, passports, visas, immunizations, health measures, 
money, insurance, customs, mail, clothing and equipment, gifts, 
packing and freight. It first considers whether you should 
send an advance man and take interpreters. 

1 . Advance Man ? 

Some coaches advocate sending an advance man^ to pave the 
way for a tour, particularly if you have a large group. This 
may be a luxury that some teams and organizations cannot afford, 
but .there are advantages. The ideal advance man no±«-42nly knows 
his sport but has administrative and public relations slTills. 
He can meet with local sponsors to assure the formation of a 
sound and sensible athletic program and iron out any misunder- 
standings, particularly over finances, that niay have arisen 
in 'initial communications. He can explain the purposes and 
motives of the tour to local athletic and civic leaders and 
assist the tour's sponsors in publicizing the coming visit 
of the US group. He can verify that housing and other 
administrative airrangements are satisfactory, check athletic 
facilities and even scout your opponents^' playing ability. 
Finally, he can pick up information and background material 
to present at the orientation session when your group arrives 
in each country. He c^ save you a lot of trouble I 

2 . Interpreters ? 

Although man^ foreigners have a fair to good knowledge 
of English as a second language, and international sports 
federations can sometimes pfovide interpreters, language 
barrier£>. remain a problem. Some touring groups have taken 
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their own interpreter with them and highly recoromended this 
practice upon their return. The services of professional 
interpreters can be expensive, however, and you can count 
yourself as forifunate if some of your athletes are language - ^ 
students or have learned a second language at, home so |bhey 
can act as interpreters for the group. Whether professional 
or amateur, the interpreter who understands the culture of ' 
the area to be visited can be of the most help to you. 

3 . ♦ Tickets for Air Travel ' 

Before you get too far into your preparations, make sure 
you can get to where you want to go. If you plan well in 
advance and have firm engagement dates for your entire itinerary, 
you can pick your^re&t stops and purchase roundtrip tickets 
with confirmed reservations. When you have a choice of flights, 
a non-stop or direct flight is naturally preferable to one 
involving stops or plane changes at intermediate points . 

YotTTnary^ind the services of your local travel agency 
to youV liking,*- or you may -prefer to deal directly with the 
airline of your choice. As a practical matter, US airlines> 
have had more experience irf moving groups of American athMtes 
and ttieir equipment than foreign airlines. It is also appro- 
, priate for a representative American tea^ to arrive overseas, 
particularly for a transoceanic arrival, on a US carrier. 
For in-country and some contivnental travel ' abroad , you may 
have to use foreign carriers. "^i:^ 

Once the ticket^ for your group are issued, you -should 
\keep them in your possession throughout the trip. A roster 
(many copies) of all those traveling in your group will be 
useful at airport check-in counters and other . places . n^.^;? 

4 . Passport and Visa Requirements (as of February 19751 

A vatid US -passport is needed to leave or enter the 
United States unless your tour is confined to the Western 
Hemisphere. Most pountrids, including about a dozen in 
Latin America, require foreign victors to have passports. 

For lawful travel to Cuba, North Korea and North Viet- 
Nam, a US citizen must bear a passport specially validated 
by the Seciretary of State for this purpose. If you have been 
invited to participate in international sports events in any 
of those three places, do not make any commitment or plans 
until you have consulted the US Passport Office, Department 
of State, Washington, D.C. 20524. 

Many countries.^ also require visas for visitors. A 
visa is an official stamp in a passport permitting legal entry 
into a given country for a specific period of time. Visas 
when required, are usually good for one trip only. 

ERiC \ 12 1^ 
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Countries not requiring either padsports or visas often 
want to see proof of citizenship^ such as a bir^ certificate. 
Several countries in Latin Ameri-S^ ^^^re a tourist -card in 
lieu of passport And visa. This type of admission is generally 
good for 90 days. 

< i • 

Regardless of requirements, a good rul^ is to assure that 
each member of your group has a valid passport. 

5. Howjbo Verify PassRort and Visa Requirements 

/Travel agents and intfernational airlines normally have 
up-to-date information about passport and visa requirements, 
for all countries of the world. 

Another good source is thO^ Passport Office Form M-264, 
Visa Require ments of Foreign Qovernments (see Appendix V). It 
includes informati on about tourist cards. ^ Form M-264 can be 
obtained from the Passport Office, Passport Agencies, .Post 
Offices and clerks of court without charge or purchased from 
Government Printing vOffice for. 25 cents per copy. 

■ '. ^ 

Visa and passport requirements can change at any time.. 
When in doubt, check with consular officials of the countries 
to be visi/ed (see page 15) . This i s^especiallv imiportant if 
your team will play for money or if you expect to rfeise money , 
abroad . ' 

6 . / ^ Where to Obtain Passports 

V Everything you need to know about applying for a passport 
is ih the State Department brochure, You and Y our ^Passport 
(GPO, 3 5 cents) , including where to obtain forms to ' apply^ in 
person fForm DS'P-11) or by mail (Form DSP-82) . 

Application can be made to: 

1) US State Department Pa,ssport Office in Washington, 

D.C. and Passport Agencies (B0ston, Chicago, Honolulu, 
Los Angeles, Miami, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia 
San Francisco and Seattle — < see your local telephone 
directory un*der "US Government") . 



2) Many federal or state courts (check with the clerk 
of the nearest court) . 

3) Designated Class I Post Offices (over 900 locations 
coast to coast — check with yovir local Post Office) . 

It It always advisable to apply for passports a few months 
before your departure, but it is particularly important during 
the svunraex tourist season and when visas are needed. . 

10 
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7 . Documentation for Passport Application 

You and Your Passport has all the details, but, iii brief, 
you need: j 

1) Proof of ^ Citizenship , This can be a certificate of 
birth in the United States; or, if born abroad, a 
Certificate of Naturalization dr'^Citizenship or a ^ 
Consular Report or Certification of Birth; or a 
previously issued passport. If you can't obtain a 
copy of your US birth certificate, present a state- 
ment of no record from the birth registrar and sub- 
mit other evidence such as a baptismal certificate 
or affidavits from- persons who knov; the facts of 
your birth. if ^in doubt about how to get a birth 
certificate, see Where to Write for Birth^and Death 

Records -- United States a nd Outlvino Areas (GPO. 

35 cents) . : ^ ^ 

2) Identification . - This ,can be a previous passport, 
driver's license, government ID card, certain other 

' passes or documents v/ith your signature and description 
^ or picture, or^ again, someone who knows you and can 

properly identify himself. 

« 3) Photographs . Ybu will need two identical front view 
photos,- 2-1/2" X 2-1/2" to 3" x 3", taken within six 
months of the date of application and signed on- the 
left-hand side. Extra photos could be used for 
tourist cards and possible visa applications as well 
as for publicity purposes while on tour. 

„ 4) Fjge. A passport costs $10; 'in addition, you pay a 
fee of $3 to the person executing your application 
(not. required for applications by mail). 

8. ' Mutilated, Lost or Stolen Passports 

A passport is valid for five years from the issue date unless 
specifically limited to a shorter period. You should sign it 
on receipt and fill in the front inside cover, but do not alter 
It in any other way. A mutilated or altered passport can lead to 
an investigation; if there is evidence of illegality, prosecution 
may follow. ^ j t- 

Impress upon all members of your group that a lost or stolen 
passport creates considerable trouble and inconvenience for 
both the individual and the US Government. If a passport is 
lost or stolen overseas, the facts must be immediately reported 
to the nearest US consular office as well as to the local police 
It It happens in this country, the loss or theft should be re- 
ported to the Passport Office. 
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The consular office or the Passport Office will not 
issue a replacement passport routinely. The applicant must 
file a detailed statement of the circumstances of the loss, 
and an attempt v/ill be made to verify his statement. 

Your team roster should include basic data from each 
passport (number, date and place of issuance) in caae you ' ^ 
have to report a lost or stolen passport to consular officers 
or police (see Appendix VI ) • 

9 . How to Obtain Visas 

If a visa is required for a certain country, you 
should apply to the consular section'' Of that country's 
embassy in V7ashington, D.C., or to its consulate if there is 
one in your city or area (check your phone Tsook) . 

Two Department of State publications useful in contacting 
foreign embassies and consular offices are. Diplomatic List 
(GPO, $1.5 0) and Foreign Consular Offices in the United 
States (GPO, $1.15). A "street address, however, is not 
necessar'y in writing to embassies or consulates 

Visas are normally obtainable by mail. In general, 
you will have to surrender your passport to the foreign con- 
sular officer along with completed visa application forms 
and supporting documents for periods varying from several 
days to several weeks for your application to be processed 
and the visa entered in your passport. 

10. Special Visa Situations 

One major US sports organization which has had extensive 
visa dealings with Eastern European and other consular officers 
offers the following advice: "Apply for visas 60 to 90 days 
in advance of your departure. If the time gets short, 
particularly if you are taking a large group of athletes to 
an Eastern European country, take all of the passports, forms 
and documents in person to the" embassy or consulate for direct 
service. You may have to spend a few hours there, but you 
will be on hand to take care of any problems that may arise. 

In working out arrangements with any foreign national 
sports federation, but especially with those of Eastern 
European countries, ask that their embassy or consulate be 
authorized to issue "courtesy" (no fee) visas to your group. 
If the consular officer tries to charge you a fee, remind him 
tioat you have been invited to his country by an official organi- 
zation. Consular officers will invariably insist that you 
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present your letter of invitation from the national sports ir- 
federation before they will issue the Visa or waive the 



fee . 



If you obtain a passport validated for travel to Cuba 
for International competition (see p^ge 12), you will have 
to arrange with the Curian authorities for the issuance of you 
visas through an embassy of a third country in Washington, 
D.C. (one US sports group recently got its visas Arough the 
Czechoslovakian Embassy) . 

11 • Vaccinations 

Many countries rdquire visitors to possess a valid 
International Certificate of Vaccination (US Public Health • 
Service Form PHS^-731) against smallpox; some countries also 
require it against yellow fever and cholera'. At present, 
no inoculations are needed to travel to Europe,, but this ^ 
situation could change with the sudden occurrence of. an 
epidemic. The requiKements of countries you plan to tour 
should be verified with your local heallh department well 
in advance of departure. 
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For return to the United States, a smallpox certificate 
is required only if, within the previous 14 days, a traveler 
had visited a country reporting smallpox. There is no US 
entry requirement for yellow fever or cholera. 

Form PHSr-7 31 is available from the US Public Health ' 
Service or from statd or local health departments. For 
smallpox, a certificate signed by a licensed physician is 
valid for three years, beginning eight days after the date 
of a successful primary vaccination. ,For rfevaccination , 
validity ^)egins on the date of revaccination . 

A good place to carry your certificate is inside the 
back cover of your passport, secured with a rubber band. 

12. Other Immunizations 

^pecif ic information on required and recommended 
immunizations and prophylaxis for travel to all areas of 
the world may be obtained from your local or state health 
department. For some areas ,. public health experts recommend 
tetanus, typhoid and polio inoculations as well as gamma- 
globulin for hepatitis prevention. Malaria prophylaxis is 
essential for certain areas. Since these "shots" may 
produce temporary adverse physical reactions affecting 
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your athletes' performance, you v;ill want to assure the 
early completion of their inoculation program (the basic 
series of typhoid inoculations takes two doses, four weeks 
apart) . 

13. Medical and First Aid Kits 

If you do not have a team physician with your tour, you 
should prepare a basic medical kit for gr6up use (see Appendix 
VII). Depending on the area where you will travel, special 
attention should be given to malar ia 'suppressant s , anti- 
diarrhea pills, water purification tablets and salt tablets. 
If you are- going to an insect-infested area, add chemical 
repellants to the kit. 

For large groups, some small first aid kits shoiild be 
tal^en in addition to the basic medical kit. These can be 
distributed among your staff or selected members of the team 
and carried with their pe^rspna:^ baggage . 

14 . Prescriptions ^ 

Because certain essential drugs may be ,diff icult to _ 
obtain abroad, or knovm by other names, individuals requiring 
medication should carry a typed copy of the prescription in 
addition to an adequate supply of the medication for the 
entire trip. In some instances, this prescription must be 
filed with the officials in charge of a competitive affait. 
Otherwise — depending -upon the rules — forfeiture could 
result, as was the case with a US swimming gold medal winner 
in the 1972 Olympic Games. Similarly, copibs of lens pre- 
scriptions for glasses should be carried in case of breakage 
or loss. Bringing along a second pair of glasses would also 
be wise. 

15. Traveler's Checks and Cred-it Cards 

You should advise your tour members not to carry much 
cash on their person. Fifty dollars is a good limit; beyond 
that, traveler's checks are recommended. They can be 
purchased in most domestic banks and in branch offices of 
US banks .abroad. If a careful record is kept of the check 
numbers, and carried apart from the checks themselves, lost 
or stolen traveler's checks will be refunded. 

A number of major US credit c^ds are acceptable 
worldwide. In fact, tour leaders should make it a point 
to carry an internationally recognized credit card, e.g., 
American Express or BankAmer icard , f or'vemergency use, if not 
, for shopping. 
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As in the United States, these cards must be protected 
carefully while you are abroad. If a credit card is lost 
or stolen, a report should be filed immediately with the 
local police and with the credit .card issuer if it has an 
ho^^o^f ^ ^^''''1''' t^^^ity of lo^ss. If not, cable, the issuer's 
home office. The credit card holder is not held responsible 
tor fraudulent charges made after the issuer is notified of 
the loss. If fraudulent use of the card is made before 

I?S^Jci''^^^°"' ^^de^^l law limits the h6lder's responsibility 
to $50 m charges. ^ 

It is a good idea to buy a small amount of foreign 
curre-ncy, including small change, before leaving for abroad.- 
This can be done at many US banks or at foreign exchange ' 
offices at international airports. This will not only intro- 
duce tour members to rates of exchange, but will also provide 
pocket money for taxis, telephone calls and tips upon arrival 
in a foreign country. 

16 . International Driver's License s 

Some countries, particularly in Europe, recognize valid 
US driver s licenses, but many do not. You and a few other- 
members of your group may want to carry international driver's 
licenses to use m an emergency or to rent cars for sight- \ 
seeing. ^ ^ \^ 

The authorized issuer of international driver's licenses 
in this country is the American Automobile Association, which 
has offices in most cities. To obtain a license, you must 
present an application, a valid US driver's license and two 
passport-size (2 1/2" x 2 1/2" to 3" x 3") photoaraphs. ?he 
tee IS three dollars. Application can be made by mail with 
a xerox copy of your driver's license usually being acceptable. 

17. Insurance ^ 

Tour members are normally covered with health and 
persxjnal injury insurance by the sponsoring organization. 
, The coverage should include all modes of full travel time 
for group members while away from home and while they are a 
part of the official team or group. It is advisable that " 
tour members also obtain at the airport an airline travel 
policy befpre departure. ;i Personal belongings are usually 

^u^"^!'^.''^ ^° Expensive jewelry, watches and cameras ' 

should be left at home. 
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1 8 . Customs 

All articles acquired abroad and in your possession at 
the time of your return must be declared to a US Customs 
inspector. Some pre- travel study of the US Customs .Bureau 
booklet, Know Before You Go^ Customs Hints for Returning 
US Residents , may save your athletes money and trouble when 
they return from abroad. This '^tiblication is available 
without charge at Passport Agencies and, if you want 
multiple copies, from the GlPO at 55 cents per copy. 

19. Mail 

Letters from home are good for the morale of young 
athletes on a long tour, but getting mail to them whWi they 
are on the move is a problem,. A comprehensive tour rtinerary 
Jlith arrival times and addressses at each stop, should be 
given to group members before departure for distribution 
to their families. It will also help them to make ccpntact 
in case of emergency (see Appendix VIII for model itinerary) . 

< 'Families should be' advised to airmail letters only to 
addresses (hotels, American Express, etc.) in cities onjthe 
international air routes used for the tour. Letters should 
be posted several days before the group's arrival in each 
city. The mailing address will usually be something like 
this: 

Mr. John Doe 

University Baseball Team 
• c/o Hotel . or .American Express 

City, Country 

Delays do occur in international mails, however, and 
tour members should be. cautioned that mail might well not 
catch them. 

20. Packing for Departure 

Savvy tourists always travel light. This is good ad- 
vice for sports tours, particularly long ones. By beg'inning 
the trip with personal baggage weighing^ less than the air 
economy class limit of 44 poun'ds, you avoid excess baggage 
charges and can add some shopping and souvenir purchases 
en route. 
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21. Athletic Wardrobe 



Past group experience indicates that male track and 
^field performers, for example, should be issued the follow- 
ing basic clothing and ge^ (see Appendix IX for model 
measiflremenrt form) ^ 

. One hX^zer , one pair slacks', one necktie, two dress 
shirts, one competitive suit, one v/arm-up suit, one 
pair track shoes, one pair pr^actice shqes, two T- 
shirts, several pairs socks, two athletic supporters 
and a tote-bag. # 

^ Comparable wardrobes, as appropriate, will be needed 

for. other sports and for women's teams. The list will also 
have to be modified according to length; of trip and ease 
of replacement (some items are ^hard to find in certain 
countries) . 

It is. important that outfitting a team or group be d one 
well before the departure date , particurarly wh^n ^ nh^ng^ 
of climate has to be taken into acTcount or all new material* 
is issued. M may take some time to get sizes adjusted 
ahd shoes brd^en in. This also applies to personal 
clothing. 

"22^ Personal Wardrobe 

This suggested personal, clothing can be coordinated 
with athletic -wardrobes : 

Several drip-dry. shirts or blouses and slacks or skirts 
(don't take skin-tight Levi ' s of^ chinos to the tropics), 
'several ties, a light .sweater (summer nights are sur- 
prisingly cool in desert and mountainous areas), a 
lightweight cloth raincoat, a lightweight suit (whose 
coat will blend with various slacks or skirts), socks 
or stockings, underwear, several handkerchiefs and a 
pair of sturdy . shoes (two pairs for heavy rainfall 
zones ) . , \ 

) 

Tour members will^ thus be able to dress satisfactorily 
for luncheons, receptions and other social events as well 
as for casual occasions and sightseeing. In general, 
standards of dress abroad are more formal than in the 
Ijnited States. 
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Each athlete should have his own nylon laundry bag; 
folding plastic hanger-s and a lightweight but strong 
clothesline are also useful. If any Beau Bruiranels in , 
your group resist the idea of drip-dry cldthes, remind 
them that while laundty and -dry cleaning services are 
available in.man^^ areas, the grodp's itinerary may prevent • 
them from' using these services. Dry cleaning is fright- 
fully expensive overseas and "24-hour service" is rarely 
. available. - 

23. Personal Items ^ 

^Toiletries can be carried in a small ' zippered bag with 
an identification tag. Tubes and plastic containers are 
more secure than aerosol cans or glass bottles. Some 
travelers like to carry their own bar of soap and wash ^ 
cloth; others also take shower slippers to deter athlete s 
foot. 

If ■ ^ , 

Athletes who want to take their favorite electric 
shaver or hair dryer can probably use them in many modern 
hotels around the world, but it is smart to buy plug adapters 
before you go and to pack a safety razor too. On the^other 
hand, do not take an electric alarm clock. A small, folding, 
non-electric travel type is better if you do not want to 
have to depend on the vagaries of early morning calls and 
electric currents in hotels (you will often encounter 220- 
volt, 5&-cycle direct current overseas). 

Experience has proved the usefulness of a generous 
supply of pocket-size tissues, stationery and ball point 
pens. Also toss in several rolls of masking tape and some 
felt-tipped "marker" pens. Tlfise serve a variety of purposes 
,and do not appreciably add to the weight and volume of 
baggage. 

Some needed items may be forgotten. Not to worry — ^ 
these usually can be obtained in airport and other shops 
around the world. 

24. Material for Gifts 

Some thought should be given to the kinds of gifts 
that you and individual members of the group could take 
along for presentation purposes. The exchange of inex- 
pensive presents between heads of visiting and host groups 
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and between individual athletes has become standard practice 
at many international sports eVents. Also, if you know that 
a local sponsor plans for your group to stay in private 
homes rather than a hotel, each member should take a small 
"thank you" gift for the host -family. 

The gift that the leader 'of the US team or delegation 
presents to his host or foreign counterpart can be symbolic 
of the friendship between their two countries. It could be 
an inscribed plaque or a US flag (not the small souvenir 
size but large enough to be mounted on a wall or pole) . On 
a more modest scale/ it could be a pennant or a set of sport 
posters. 

Individual athletes may give their opponents small 
souvenirs such as lapel pins or buttons, arm patches, 
miniature US flags, imprinted ball point pens or pther 
novelties. If the host group is small, more substantial 
gifts may be feasible, such as caps or imprinted T-shirts. 

In .developing countries, the local athletes may apprec- 
iate practical gifts more than mementoes. A US swimming 
coach who took a team to Latin America suggested goggles 
and kickboards in lieu of pins and patches. 

Whether these materials can be carried as personal 
baggage or included in your freight would depend on their 
bulk and weight. 

25. Freight: A Real Drag 

If you are taking heavy equipment or training aids 
(see page 61), you will probably have to ship this material 
as air freight. Many leaders of sports tours report that 
freight was their biggest headache abroad, and they advise 
giving great care^to each detail of. its handling. it is 
frustrating to have to make do with a handful of worn 
baseballs, for example, while a case of brand-new balls 
is trailing you around the world in delayed or misdirected 
air freight. 

26. Freight: Rates and Crates 

To avoid excessive freight costs, cut your gear to .a 
minimum. The cargo department of the airline you will use 
for your first transoceanic hop will advise you, check 
regulations and prepare the waybill, insurance and other 
documents for the iniLial freight movement of your tour. 
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Subsequent freight movemeits will be handled by each 
airline you use, but you can prepay the freight costs of 
the ongoing segments of your travel. For this purpose the 
initial carrier will issue a "miscellaneous charge order" 
based on estimated costs. This obviates the need to take 
funds- along to pay for each freight shipment, but you would, 
of course, have to pay the difference if you encountered 
rate increases and unfavorable currency revaluations en 
route or acquired additional freight. . 

Carefully check the tariff rates for your particular 
equipment; rates may be applied by weight or by volume, 
depending on contents. Freight ijates run much lower than 
excess baggage rates, so your gear should almost always go 
as freight on long flights. Occasionally it is relatively 
inexpensive (and more convenient) to carry small amounts 
of equipment as excess baggage. It is also surer because 
air freight can be "bumped" by air mail and other priority 
cargos. 

International air carriers, under tariff citation 9206 
of the International Air Transport Association, publish special'^ 
corffinodity rates aj>-€^stantial savings for transporting sports 
equipment to^-ittost international destinations. Some destinations, 
however, h^e higher rates for both cargo and excess baggage. 



Container dimeni. ,ns are^ important because airlines 
around the world have precise limits on the size of objects 
they will acpept. Such items as javelinp, vaulting poles 
and rowing shells'^nd oars will give you and the airlines , 
special problems. 

Waterproof containers are desirable, particularly for 
tropical areas where -your freight pay be exposed to .heavy 
rains*. Their durability and reuseability are important too. 
Many airlines can sell you standardized lightweight con- 
tainers which are more secure and efficient than ^homemade 
crates. 

27 . Freight: Packing and Papers 

When preliminary arrangements have been made with your 
carrier's cargo people, you or your equipment manager should 
oveirsee the packing of equipment. Distributing complete 
sets of your gear among several small containers rather than 
cramming it all into one large bontainer will make it easier 
to handle, and your tour will not be crippled, if a container 
is lost en route. 
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List the contents of each container, making extra 'copies 
of the list so you can inventory your gear at each stop. Do 
not tempt poten^al pilferers by identifying valuable contents 
on the exterior of a container. You can add decals of your 
team s monogram, some other symbol or a colored tape^ to all 
pieces of baggage and freight to help you pick them out in 
a crowded depot. 

Clearly label (felt-tip pens are good) or stencil the 
following information on each container: 1) your group.'s 
name, 2) the group's home .address and 3) the airport of 
destination (to be changed for each movement) . 

When the packing is completed, the size, weight and 
contents of the containers can be telephoned to the airline 
cargo agent who will prepare the shipment's papers. You or 
he can also arrange for a truck to pick up the shipment and 
delaver it to the outbour^d freight terminal. For 'valuable • 
cargos, you or your representative may wantio be on hand 
for the weigh-in at the terminal. 



Finally, you should go to the air freight counter to re- 
ceive your copy of the waybill and its accompanying docu- 
mentation. Verify that all is in order and that the in- . " 
surance cover-s ground as well as air transportation overseas. 
For unusually valuable items, you may want to buy additional 
insurance above and beyond the regular coverage. 

Apropos of coverage, the Civil Aeronautics Board's booklet 
Guide to Air Shippers ' Rights (GPO, 40 cents), has additional , 
information on air freight, particularly about insurance and 
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CHAPTER III 
MENTAL I^PARATIONS ' 

S A fast moving spor'ts tour admittedly is not the ideal ,. 
wav to get to know other peoples and countries well. That • 
takks time — often years of study and residence abroad. 
Nonetheless, a sports tour provides valuable glimpses into 
and contacts with other societies that will open up new Per- 
spectives for your athletes and those they meet and lead to 
greater mutual understanding. It is a learning opportunity 
for both sides. 

Americans will have a better chance of making friends 
abroad during these brief encounters if they have some. advance 
knowledge of the living conditions, customs, traditions, re- 
ligious beliefs and political sensitivities of their hosts. 
At a minimum, such awareness may prevent unpleasant incidents. 

You and your athletes can acquire knowledge abour foreigi^ 
countries and some insight into their peoples by pre-trip 
reading, collecting jnaterial forUn-travel use, language study 
and briefings by people who. "know the territory." This chapter 
suggests some guidelines on these mental preparations for a tour 
and includes some ideas on what an American should know about 
his own country in his contacts 'with foreign nationals. 

1. Pre-Trip Reading 

Your school or public library is a good place to start. 
Much material on foreign countries 9an be obtained from other 
sources, such as the Government Printing Office, foreign em- 
bassies and tourist offices, travel agencies, the National 
Geographic Society and the Organization of American States. 
The addresses of some of these sources are in Appendix -'HI • 

If tine is short, a lot can be learned by browsing through 
commercial tourist guides. The Fielding, Fodor, Holiday, 
Michelin, Pan American, TWA and other guides offer detailed 
information about foreign countries. Most of these guides are 
updated each year and are available in bookstores and libraries. 

The more serious nonspecialist reader may be interested in 
Area Han^books > a series of studies of about 90 countries. 
Each handbook describes a country's social, economic, political 
and military organization, iiieiuding its cultural and historical 
origins and the role these play in the contemporary society. 
These volumes are available from the Government Printing Office 
at an average cost of six to seven dollars each. Their contents 
does not represent the official view of the US Government as the 
handboQks/are researched and written by an interdisciplinary 
team of the Foreign Area Studies Program of American University in 
Washington, D.C. 
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2. Infonnation Kits 

Using the sources indicated above, you can collect ^ 
material for a travel kit: books,' brochures, maps, language 
guides and dictionaries currency converters, etc. 

Particularly handy are the State Departmerlt ' s Backgr ound ■ 

Notes on the Countries of the World , a series of about 160 

short, factual pamphlets on each country's land, people,' 
historV/ government, political conditions, economy, foreign 
relations and US policy. See Appendix X for an index of the 
Notes and how to order them from the GPO. 

3. Learning a Foreign Language 

Despite the optimistic advertisements of certain commercial 
language courses, only the exceptional student can learn a 
foreign language in a few weeks or months. What the average 
person can do, however,, is master some of the basic words and 
phrases of the languages of u-ountries to be visited. The 
member^ of your tour should be encouraged to do so. All of 
you will enjoy communicating with other peoples, and they will 
be pleased that you considered it important to make an effort 
to learn their language. 

Records, cassettes or tapes for "crash" courses in 
languages can be borrowed from large public libraries or pur- 
chased at many bookstores and record shops (but they are fairly 
expensive). Handy pocket-sized language guides (see page 76) 
or dial-a-phrase" wheels ar,e available from the GPO, book- • 
stores and airlines and may /be added to travel kits. 

Those who want to make an all-out effort to acquire 
speaking ability in a foreign language (assuming a lead time of 
SIX to twelve months) should probably take a university or com- 
mercial course with native Speakers as teachers. For ^ome study, 
they may want to consider th^ text and tape (cassette or reel) 
materials prepared by the Foreign Service . Institute , in-service 
training center of the Department of state. The texts and 
tapes are available from the NaticJmal Audiovisual Center (see 
Appendix III); the texts can be piilrchased separately from the GPO = 

4 . Briefings |^ 

Groups preparing for departurlEhould take advantage, 
where practicable, of first-hand il|rmation available from 

^^^c^MT '""S^^^f" "''^ '^^^^ studied iLoad, foreign scholars, 

students ar,d military trainees in this country, foreign diplomatic 

and consular officers and Department of State and USIA officers 

iney can be contacted in v.arious ways: 
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Scholars and Students . Ask the heads of the de- 
partments of social and political science and for- 
eign languages at the neatest university or col- 
lege. Hhey can identify the best qualified for- ^ 
eign or American professor for your needs. Try 
the "Foreign Student Adviser" on campus to find a 
knowledgeable and Articulate student. The best 
possibilities for help from scholars and students 
are probably at universities with specialized * 
centers for foreign language and area studies. 

2) Military Trainees . Write to the commanding officer 
of the jxearest US military installation. For 
example, when a recent tour group assembled at 

the AAU headquarters in Indianapolis/ several Iranian 
army officers taking a course at nearby Fort Benjamin 
Harrison provided excellent orientation for the groyp. 

3) Digflomatic and Consular Officers . Send your raquesrt 
to the cultural counselor of an anabassy if you are 
reasonably close to Washington\ D.C. Also, there 
are foreign consular officers in many US cities (see 
page 15) . Note that some consular officers have 
"honorary" designations, i.e./ they are often US 
citizens representing foreign countries. Since they 
have probably never resided in the countries they 
represent, you should try to get the service of 
career officers for briefings. 

5. Consultations with Colleagues ■ 

Where possible, consult, fefl-low coaches who have led sports 
tours over the same ground you will liruver. In addition to 
substantive details about their own trips, they may pass on 
useful advice for dealing with your hosts. Your national sports 
body or athletic conference will probably be able to put you 
in touch with an experienced hand who can give you some feel for 
the countries and peoples you will visit.- If you can't get 
together with him, perhaps he will send you a copy of the re- 
port on his tour. 

6. "Putting Yourself in the Other Guy's Shoes" 

Veteran tour leaders say that making a reasonable effort 
to analyze and understand the foreign point of view often pays 
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off in a good working relationship with one's counterparts 
in the host country. This means being able to §tep outside ^ 
the American world view and recognize that national perspec- 
tives vary and that there are good reasons why other peoples 
think, talk, act and react the way they do. By doing some- 
homework, by being patient and by acquiring the knack of 
shifting your thinking to that of another national perspective - 
perhaps two or three of them during a single tour you and 
your a^thletes will have gone a long way toward preparing your- 
selves to be good sports ambassadors. 

7 . American, Know Thyself! 

Americans who go abroad to visit or reside also need to 
know their own culture before thfey can begin^to understand what 
motivates other societies. At the same time, whether or not 
they are conscioufe of it, they will be looked upon by for- 
eigners who meet them as representatives of their country, its 
people and way of life. 

Without a good working knowledge of their own country and 
its values, your athletes will be at a disadvantage when faced 
by the many serious questions that will inevitably be put to 
them by interested people overseas. To be able to cope with sue 
questions, it is helpful for an American to have, in addition 
to a useable fund of information, a coherent way of thinking 
about his own culture — a mental framework or base from which 
he can pompare and study a foreign culture. The remainder of 
this chapter proposes some ways the members of your group can 
strengthen that framework. 

8 . American Values and Thought Habits 

One of the benefits of overseas travel is the occasion it 
gives one suddenly to see and understand facets of American life 
so taken for granted as not to be noticed before. The United 
States is a pluralistic society; yet Americans have their own 
national character and their particular ways of thinking and 
reacting to life. The worth of the individual -- his life and 
personality — is undoubtedly the most important central theme 
in American society. It provides the basic value orientation 
for the country's style o£ family life, education, government, 
justice, work and play. j 

Another central theme is optimism Jhowever eroded in re- 
cent years) -- a tendency to believe thtt something can be 
done and that there will be a happy ending (why Americans are 
often impatient with others who are not so solution-oriented). 
This optimist-activist orientation explains the American outlook 
on education and knowledge itself. The American easily believes 
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in applied knowledge and applied science. He has egalitarian 
assumptions in dealing with other people and more often than 
not thinks of himself as "middle^ class . " He values achieve- 
ment (whence the great confusion^ abroad over the charge that 
Americans are "materialistic") 

Consistent v;ith these central themes, Americans value 
self-reliance and a sense of individual responsibility for one's 
circumstances. They believe work is basically good and place 
high value on youth, energy, competition and progress. Ameri- 
cans treasure privacy, yet appreciate the ability to make 
acquaintances quickly and easily with many kinds of people. 
Americans believe in voluntary organizations and are avid 
joiners; they face problems by forming committees. 

Awareness of these and other general themes of American ^ 
life can help your athletes to observe, evaluate and understand 
the societies they encounter overseas. For example, only if 
they are intellectually aware of the role competitiveness 
plays in American schooling , sports , business and politics, are 
your athletes apt to note the manifestations of its absence in 
a culture that believes an individual victor offends all 
those who lose. 



9. Lectures, Outlines and Reading 

^ 

If you have a university or college group, you may be 
able to arrange with your political science^ and other departments 
for a short series of lectures surveying the development of 
American culture. Perhaps the heads of departments will assemble 
for your team a set of outline papers on key aspects of America: 
history, politics, economics, education, religion, literature, 
art and architecture, theater and films as well as contemporary 
issues. 

There is a vast body of literature on American society, 
anc(?^picking the most useful reading material is a real problem 
for anyone. This handbook makes no pretense of putting to- 
gether a definitive reading list for your athletes, but most 
university and pubXi<rT^rar iarts can give them guidance through 
the labyrinth^.^-erf^ooks and articles on America "as a civilization. 

Since it is likely that your athletes will have time for 
only one book on this subject, a good choice might be Daniel 
J. Boorstin's The Americans: The Democratic Experience (New 
York, Random House, 1973), the final volume of a trilogy. The 
first was The Americans: The Colonial Experience ; the second 
was The' Americans: The National Experience (both by Random 
House in 1958 and 1965 respectively and available in paperback) . 
All €hree volumes have extehsive bibliographical notes (78 
pages in The Democratic Experience ) . Reading Alistair Cooke's 
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America (Nev/ York, Knopf, 1973), which was d^velroped from a 
TV series , is a pleasant way to refresh the raemoify of those 
who have not taken any US history courses ]fately.. 

Some idea of v;hat foreign observers ar^ thinking about 
the United States v/ould also be helpful to your athlete^. 
Again, there are many books on the market, but thyee 'recent 
ones by Frenchmen (de Tocquevillev lives J ) have been more 
widely translated and discussed than most others. They are: 
1) Jean J. Servan-^S.chreiber ' s The American Chq^llenge (New 
York, Atheneum, 1968), 2) Jean.-Francois Revel's Without Marx 
or Jesus: The New American Revolution Has Begun . (New Y'Ork, 
Doubleday , 1971) and 3) Raymond Aron ' s The Imp"erial Republic 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1974) . 

10. Questions Asked of Americans Abroad 

. ' to, O ^ 

% 

Americans' visiting or residing overs^eas may be' .re- 
peatedly asked more or less stereotyped questions about the 
United States. Appendix XI , has- a ^^ampling of sucfh '^questions 
prepared by ^the State Department's Foreign Service Institute. 
The sample questions largely concern Latin Am^^rica/ but 
analagous topical and emotional questions will Come up^ every- 
where. All of the questions have a thread of logic; sQm^ are 
frankly hostile; others are not. Most of th-etn* exploit; facts - 
or half-truths well known to the public and ref lectpd^ in the ^ 
media. ' • ^ . ^ ^ 

Politeness may inhibit people from asking some 'of the 
more provoking questions, but all of the questions represent 
areas where there is frequently sincere curiosity or raiscon^ 
ceptions on the part of your hosts. Americans gpin^ overseas 
who take the trouble to prepare themselves .forvsuch quest ionfe 
will be able to handle themselves better a^d^-perha'p^ favorably' 
impress even unfriendly questioners. " ' 

There are no stock or canned .answers to these questions. 
Each American can best answer^ them on the. basis of his own 
knowledge and experience. The US Government, of course, has 
taken a position or is pursuing a policy on many, of the issues 
illustrated by the list of questions but individuals on pri- 
vate tours are expected to speak for themselves . 

11* Coping With Anti^Ame ricanism . * 

( 

In some areas and countries, aside from nationalistic 
feelings expressed during athletic competition, your athletes 
may come up against a certain amount of anti-Americanism or 
even calculated antagonism in their social and informal con- 
tacts wit^i host country nationals. The^Foreign Service^ Institute 
has prepared some suggestions for answering critics of the 
United States abroad. Excerpts from the Institute's suggestions 
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follow: ^ 

"1) Don ' t argue . Since your purpose in carrying on 
a discussion with an anti-American is to try to 
change to some degree his attitude toward the 
United States, and things American, yoif must avoid 
any action which v/ill turn the discussiqn into an 
argument . 

"2) Ansv/er v/ith a 'yes, but , ' Probably there is no 

more sure v/ay to get a. person's back up than to con- 
tradict flatly some statement that he has just made. :|^* 
Instead; it is better to say, 'Yes, I can under- ? . 

stand how you feel, but have you thought of.. .etc' 

"3) Draw on your ovm experience . Getting ^the discussion 
dov/n.to personal experiences helps bo escape the- pit- 
falls, of talking in broad general principles. In 
this type of response, you are not trying to prove 
too much, but are establishing the basis for a 
pleasant discussion v/hich hopefully will end with the 
que^tionpr feeling that he may 'have b^en a little 
hasty in coming to the conclusions he had before he 
talked with you. c^j 

" 4 ) Try to get the discussion out of an exclusively 
American context s Often the critic will bring up 
items which are rather universal problems of human 
beings the world over, such as racial prejudices or" 
discrimination, .and present them as though they were 
something on which Americans have a monopoly. 
Failure to take the obvious steps to get tjie issue 
into proper perspective can make it difficult to 
carry on an intelligent discussion of the problem 
and the steps we are taking to deal with it. This ,^ 
does not mean that you should make comparisons with 
the situation in the questioner's country in which you 
are a guest. However, you are likely to find your- 
self very much on^the defensive if' you do not do , 
something about getting the matter. into perspective 
a-s a human problem which haf^s a definite manifesta- 
tion in America. It is well to remember that ques- 
tions Which may seem to yoii to be highly provocat?.ve 
and irritating may nptbe intended that way by the 
- questioner. They may have been directed to him in 

that form and he is honestly trying to find the answer. 

"5) Be reasonable . Your manner will be remembered long 
after your words ^or discussion pointi^ If you show 
that you are willing to give courteous consideration 
to the critic's point of view, you will leave a 
favorable impression on the critic and other parti- 
cipants in the conversation. Candor is often the most 
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useful; if you don't knov; very much about the 
subject^ say so frankly and try to steer the dis- 
cussion to a theme upon v;hich you can offer some- 
thing constructive having relation to the subject 
brought up by the questioner.* Even v;here the 
question is on something very spedif ic on which 
you may not be informed in detail, you can carry 
on an intelligent, reasonable, and rev;arding dis- 
cussion if you have a good grasp of general back- 
ground factor g connected v/ith the subject. Often 
it is useful to seek the questioner point of view 
in detail and his reasons for it. Quite often you 
will be able to say that there are some people in 
the United States v;ho agree with his point of viev;, 
but on the other hand others feel differently for 
the reasons you then list. This device of taking 
the discussion over into the realm of opinion of 
various groups in the United States can be very 
helpful at times. Expression of appreciation ,of 
things which are good in his country should be JyJi-- 
serted judiciously into the conversation to establish 
rapport and your breadth of view. Remember that you 
are not always going to convince everyone in one 
sitting, but you will have gone far if you leave 
the impression that there is something in the US poipt 
of view. " 

The above suggestions, if consistently applied with good 
humor, wAll help anyone to carry on a forthright discussion 
with an a,nti-American person. With a little practice, your 
athletes will develop some skill in the art of finding a com- 
mon ground which will serve as a springboard for changing a 
critic's attitude and perceptions. 

12 . When You Are on the Defensive in a Discussion 

In a few places, however, you may encounter particularly 
intractable critics who cannot be turned away from pursuing a 
line of questioning that has you on the defensive. In such 
cases, try to break off the conversation by offering to get 
more information for the questioner and arranging a definite 
meeting time when you will have the data for him. Then get to 
the local USIS library where reference material on virtually 
every subject can be secured quickly and without much research 
or extw^sive study on your part. You may be able to giet your 
answers even quicker if the Public Affairs Officer at the 
USIS post has a Talking Paper" (USIA-prepared series on current 
issues in question and answer form) on the topic in question. 

The American who takes time to read up pn such Thot" topics 
as energy, multinational corporations, poverty, foreign aid, 
race relations, the equal rights amendment, etc., memorizing some 
up-to-date facts and figures in th^ process, will probably have 
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an edge in dealing with importunate questioners. Care must 
he taken, of course, not to embarrass anyone — and not to let 
a momentary success in give-and-take draw the American too 
deeply into discussion of a topic on which he is not fully 
informed . 

13. Some More Sources of Information 

Being "fully informed" in these days of the information 
"explosion," even §bout one's own country, is for all practical 
purposes not humanly possible. The most you can expect of 
your athletes is that they take a reasonable crack at brushing 
up on their kflowledge of* the United States before going abroad 

• 

If home, school or library sourx:es fail, members of your 
group interested in knovjing the US position on specific for-^^^, 
eign policy issues can request information from: 

Office of Media Service^ (PA/MS) 
Public Correspondence Division 
Department pf State . 
Washington, D.C. 20520 

If any of your athletes has questions about' the Federal 
Government or dbout domestic problems dealt with^by Federal 
departments and agencies and is not sure which of hundreds of 
offices can provide an answer, ^\e can ask 'such questions of a 
Federal Information Center by phone, visit or mail. The Center 
wiJ^l get the information he needs or refer him to the expert 
^>rtfo can. The Federal Information Centers operate in 37 metro- 
politan areas, with 37 other cities connected by toll-free 
telephone lines>. Check your local or area telephone ^directory 
under '"US Government." 

Should the rush of getting ready for a tour preclude any 
preparatory^ reading , you can do worse than throw a good almanac 
(about 2 4 ounces ) into your personal baggage for free moment 
reading and reference.' For example, the 1975 edition of The 
World Almanac , published by the Newspaper Enterprise Association 
of New York and Cleveland, has much useful material. It has 
summary inforiftation about the United States and all other coun- 
tries, a color section of world flags and maps and many mis- 
cellaneous facts and figures, including about 90 pages of 
sports records and data. 

X4 . Shortcut to Cross-Cultural Wisdom 

>^If the many refip^r^nces above to reading material have 
jaded' your appetite for knowledge, there is a useful shortcut. 
Read Learning to Live Overseas (GPO, 55 cents) r a 35-page 
Department of the Army pamphlet. Written in 1964, but re- 
printed in early 1975, it is valual:;)le for its common sense 
guidance on how to assess one's own an.d a foreign culture. 
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CHAPTER IV 
TEAM AND INDIVIDUAL CONDUCT 

\ 

Veteran coaches and tour leaders strongly recommend 
that each member of an American sports tour going abroad be 
imbued v;ith the idea that through his words and actions he is ,^ 
a sports ambassador who v;ill be regarded by foreign nationals 
as a reflection of the attitudes and behaviot of all Americans. 

This chapter discusses personal conduct on and off the 
field of competition. It also has some "do's and don't's" 
which have been found to be useful in certain situations and 
countries. Perhaps it will help you and your group members to 
be good sports ambassadors^ 

1 . Philosophy of the Leader or Coach 

The tone of an international sports tour is set by its 
leader. Athletic associations and individual coaches have" 
varying philosophies about engaging in competition abroad. 

Coaches obsessed with winning may find that their players 
become stale and edgy in their pursuit of victory, that their 
behavior as guests of a host country may be considered rude, / 
that thpir presence may engender little goodwill. On the / 
other hand, the coach who takes an excessively informal ap- 
proach to athletics may also lose goodwill. For example, one 
coach was criticized in the local press abroad for permitting 
his players to smoke between matches within sight of the 
spectators. Another grpup, relatively undisciplined and with- 
out strong leadership, behaved so poorly that they becarue the 
subject of an article, "Ugly Americans in Paris." 

Obviously there is a middle, common sense way between the 
extremes cited above. This way — the one that most coaches 
take — will satisfy your players' desire to excel in competi- 
tion while at the same time winning the goodwill of their hosts 
abroad. ^ It requires unfailing courtesy, , respect for the rights 
of otheifs, impeccable behavior and, most of all, fair play in 
competition. 

2 . Fair Play as the Essence of Sport 

With a tradition of leadership and good sportsmanship in 
international competition, American athletes rarely need re- 
minding of the need for fair play. Nonetheless, you and your 
group members may find food for thought in this excellent de- 
finition by the French Committee on Fair PlayT 

•'Fair play is an ever-present awareness that the 
opponent is above all a partner in the game, to whom 
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one is bound by the companionship of sport. It is a 
form of self-respect .shown by: straightforwardness, 
' a spirit of fairness-; respect for- the opponent, whether 
winning or losing; respect for the referee and the 
umpire and a steadfast spirit of collaboration with ^ 
them; sportsmanship Without ostentation; a firm and 
dignified attitude when the opponent or the public does 
not play fair; mddesty in victory, equanimity in defeat. 
It is a spirit of generosity towards the opponent 
creating a warm human relationship." 

3. guidelines for Conduct on Tour' i v - ^ 

I^any American sports groups, lay down guidelines for 
coaches and athletes gding abroad under . their sponsorship. Fgr 
example, gne major organj-zation asks all personnel ^taking part 
in its sponsored or approved tours to acknowledge a "statement 
of conditions" .for participation.. The following summary of 
thegfe conditions /'which can be >modif led to meet the needs of 
various organizations , may be useful: 

"The leadership of the tour will be the coaches^ ^nd 
. managers selected by the National Committee. The p£^- 
mary function of the coaches, managers, physicians and 
trainers is the welfare and conduct of the athletes off 
and on the ^ield of competition. 

"All coaches, managers, physicians, trainers and 
athletes must also ' ]. • * ^ 

"Conduct themselves at all times as goodwill 
ambassadors. 

^ "Wear the official team uniforjns at all athletic 
competitions and official functions'. 

"Attend functions , meetings, banquets ox 
parades whenever possible. 

"Remain with the team .until the team competi- 
,r tions are completed. ^ ^ 

"Accept graceftilly housing and food provided 
by the host country. 

"Accept the transportation provided." 

4 . Great Expectations 

At the beginning of a tour, you may wish to explain to 
youi; team or group what is expected of them in their conduct 
abroad. Prior to taking a baseball team to Colombia in 1973, 
Coach Jack Stallings of Florida State University exhorted his 
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playerj^: "On this trip, you will, be representing yourself, 
your school, but most of all the United States, The base- 
ball fans of Colombia will consider our team 'the United 
•States All-Stars' no matter what we call ourselves or where 
we are frigji. YouqstJ^ould be careful to conduct yourselves 
properly since emli^rrass.ing conduct will reflect on each of 
us as individuals and on our country as a whole. Please 
keep in mind that this is a goodwill tour and act accordingly." 

If your itinerary takes you into the "out back'' areas 
of developing countries that lack amenities that Americans 
take for granted, it is particularly important that your 
athletes know in advance what to expect . The US Volleyball 
Association suggests that athletes will-^ave more realistic 
expectations and better morale if their coaches warn- them not 
to 'plan to live on the American standard," but rather to "ex- 
pect food, sanitary conditions, housing and transportation to 
^be sufficient to satisfy basic needs without any luxury." 

5. Social Relationships With Local Sponsjors 

In addition to your working relationships, whether for 
competition or instruction, your local sponsor will probably 
give at least one reception or other social event for your 
group. > These cai> be very pleasant affairs, with mutual in- 
terest in a specific sport bridging any cultural or linguistic 
gap. After a successful tour of several. countries , one 
coach reported: "f^resents and banquets usually followed each 
game, regardless of how badly the All-Staxs may have beaten 
the local team." 

One word of caution (aside from the effects of daily ban- 
quets on the physical condition of' your team): Hosts abroad 
are often more sensitive than Americans to the formalities of 
social relationships. Experienced American coachjes 4nd tour 
leaders recognize this and ^A^isely encourage, group members to 
i attend all "representational" affairs in their honor. Some 
coaches make such attendance mandatory. 

6. * * Avoiding Criticism During Performance 

American athletes may encounter criticism for their be- 
havior on the field. Sometimes innocent mistakes arouse cri- 
ticism: "The language barrier. was a big factor" or "the com- ^ 
mands were different" -or. "we didn't have enough warm-up time, 
so we couldn't concentrat^e . " 

Other cases are less innocent. ^ The much publicized 
criticism of several UJS athletes during the 1972 Olympics did 
not stem from performance, but from the athletes' actions 
during victory ceremonies. In one instance, a gold medal winner 
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joked nonchalantly with a silver medalist during the 
playing of the national anthem and the raising of the Ameri- 
can flag. Another gold medal winner did not remove his 
casual-looking "good luck" hat during the ceremonies, later 
explaining that in the excitement of victory he had "for- 
gotten" about his hat. ^ 

No matter\ what the reason, such actions are embarrassing. 
To avoid similar incidents, US coaches should clearly instruct 
their teams on the protocol and social amenities to be fol- 
lowed during international athletic participation, as well as 
the consequences of willful disruptions or poor manners before, 
during or after a performance. 

7. Ceremonies- as Aspect of International Goodwill 

4 

Most citizens of all countries attach great importance 
to their national ^>^s and anthems and accord similar respect 
to those o£ other countries. YoUr group will want to travel ^ 
with at least two US flags, preferably 4' x 6' in size, for use 
in ceremonies or parades and at clinic or demonstration sites.- 
You can also take along records or tapes of not only the US 
national anthem but the anthems of the countries to be visited. 

If possible, let your team have an advance audition of the 
anthem of each nation on your itinerary so they will recog- 
nize it when they hear it. When the US and foreign national 
anthems are about to be played at ceremonies, you can give a 
pre-arranged signal to assure a uniform response by your group 
in coming to attention. *By selecting the most photogenic member 
of your group as flagbearer and lining up the other members by 
size, you can enhance their appearance at ceremonies. 

8. ' Display of ^ the US Flag 

A good source of information about the US flag and its 
display is the booklet. Our Flag (GPO, 70 cents). A few points 
from the code of flag etiquette are especially applicable to 
sports tour s abroad : 

1) When carried, the flag should always be aloft and 
free — n^ver flat or horizontal. 

♦ 

2) When the flags of two or more nations are displayed, 
they should be flown from separate staf f s of the 
same height, and the flags should be of approxi- ' ^ 

' mately equal size. International usage forbids the 
display of the flag of one nation above that of 
another nation in time of peace. 

3) Do not use the flag as a portion of a costume or 
athletic uniform. 

' 13- 
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4) The flag should not be dipped to any person or 
thing (the one exception: naval vessels ex- 
changing salutes). 

The last point above should not inhibit your team from 
paying respect to the chief of state or head of the host 
government if the teams in a major meet pass in review before 
him. Although the US flag cannot be dipped, your team may - 
doff their hats or, if no hats are worn, the group can execute 
an "eyes right" on your command. Even a friendly wave of the 
hand is in order. 

>. 

9« "Political" Games and Foul Play 

International sports competition regrettably can lead to 
explicit politicization of sports. in recent years, the value 
Of winning has risen throughout the world to a point where it 
sometimes threatens to negate the positive aspects of sport* 

•A Victory in a game or event can become a victory for a 
nation or for a political philosophy. Nationalistic feelings 
are aroused among spectators and participants and even among 
jc^erees and judges. This can result in verbal abuse and ' 
oc^>a^onally violent behavior toward visiting athletes. 

/T]p.s kind of situation is happily no*t common, and you and 
your team may not run into it. But if you do, "play it cool." 
Above all, do not let your team react in kind to foul play. 
Your athletes must be conditioned to adhere to the rules of 
fair play, no matter how rudely, they are provoked by their com- 
petitors or by the spectator's. In extreme cases, withdraw your 
team from the field as soon as you judge that things are getting 
out of hand. Security forces in host countries can generally 
.be relied on to protect visiting athletes, and you should not 
hesitate to appeal for assistance. where there is a possibility 
of trouble, the prudent coach tries to assure in advance that 
proper security is provided for his team. Consult with USIS 
or embassy officers if you pick up warning signals of trouble. 

10 • Some Special Rules of Conduct 

Individual tour members are usually too supervised and too 
busy to get into personal difficulties. The possibility exis?s 
however, and since the penalties for breaki ng^he law aL often' 

ITrTna f' '° ^^^^ ^^"^ athletes timely 

warnings. You can remind them that any tour member who gets 
into serious trouble may deprive the team of his performance and 
even jeopardize himself and his career 
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/•Special attention should be given to drug abuse viola- 
tions. Certain other activities can also be hazardous , es- 
pecl^fciiV iri countries where freedom of expression is, limited. . 

11. Drug Arrests Abroad 

Many Americans mistakenly believe drug law enforcement is 
less stringent abroad than in the United States. On ^the con- 
trary, prosecution of drug offenders has been intensffied in 
countries around the world. 

In the last few yea^s, hundreds of young Americans have 
befen arrested on drug abuse charges, and currently some 1,200 
are in prison abroad. Penalties in one country for possession 
of narcotics range from six years in jail, plus a heavy fine, 
up to death. In some countries, the sentence is one to three 
years in a "detoxification asylum" (usually a mental hospital) . 
Trafficking in or smoking marijuana can often draw the same 
penalties as possession or use of heroin. ^ 

Especially tragic are cases of Americans who have become 
innocently involved by their willingness to accommodate the 
request of a syrpposed friend to "drop off a package" along 
their route. ^ 

12 . Precautions for Unfamiliar Societies 

Customs regulations in some of the more controlled 
societies, such as those of Eastern Europe, are often far 
stricter than those familiar to the open societies. Americans 
should npt agree to act as "couriers" for third parties who may 
seek to have letters or parcels delivered directly to relatives 
or friends in these countries. Such actions, though well in- 
tentioned, can lead to serious difficulties with the authorities. 

Individual Americans should not purchase the currency of 
an authoritarian state except in the country of issue, and 
should not try to carry currency out of that country. Ex- 
changes of currency should be made only through proper channels. 
Currency dealings with private citizens could result in arrest. 

Group members with cameras should always use them with 
discretion, particularly in countries with authoritarian re- 
gimes. A good rule is not to photograph military personnel, 
equipment, weapons or installations; harbor, port, rail or 
airport facilities; border patrols, watch towers, control points 
and bridges; and any manifestations of civil or political 
disturbance. 
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Americans are sometimes tempted to brag a bit about 
the advantages of life in the United States compared to life ^. 
elsewhere. Authorities in some countries may frown upon 
susfh comments if made too overtly. Public proselytizing tor 
democracy, capitalism or a particular religious faith and 
distributiQj;^t)f tracts or other literature maj^ likewise be 
regc^r^ed^ ift/ith displeasure and result in the revoking of visas 
or o0i^f punitive actions. 

In general, US citizens should be discreet in expressing 
and exchanging political , economic and religious views while 
abroad. This applies to all countries — not just the ones 
with authoritarian regimes. 

13. When in. Trouble Call the American Consul 

Touring athletic groups seldom get involved in law vio- 
lations or disputes that lead to legal or police action. How- 
ever, if any member of your group is arrested or detained by 
the- police or other authorities, you should contact the nearest 
American consular officer immediately. 

Americans abroad should remember that they are governed 
solely by the laws of the country they are visiting . Although 
this limits Vhat the American consul can do for American fciti- 
zens, he will txy to protect their rights under local law as 
best he can. 



When the consular officer learns of i&he arrest abroad of 
an American citizen, he seeks to gain access to the citizen as 
soon as possible to inform him of his rigbiss to legal counsel 
and to provide him with a list of attorneys practicing in that 
area. The consul attempts to find out all the facts bearing 
on the case and reports th^m to the Department of St^te --by 
telegram if the matter is urgent. The Department then informs 
those relatives and frifends designated by the detained American. 
The consul can also assist the citizen to obtain funds and 
will seek relief for the citizen if he is subjected to inhumane 
or unhealthful conditions of detention. Where possible, the 
consul is present at the trial of an American citizen to en- 
sure fair treatment. 

14 . Other Consular Services 

In addition to assisting detained Americans as outlined 
above, American consular officers can: 

1) Request' emergency assistance from foreign officials 
or benevolent organizations f Qf^*aestitute , sick, in- 
jured or stranded Americans. 
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2) Get in touch with relatives or 
guidance . 

3) Give suggestions for possible 
assistance . 

4) Help locate missing Americans. 

'5)^ Aid in transfers to a safe area during civil unrest 
or natural disaster . 

What the Consul Ca nnot Do 

• 

American consular officers cannot: 

1) Furnish cash or loan money to Americans who are 
stranded and broke,. 

2) Cash personal checks. 

3l) Arrange free medical service or legal advice. 

4) Provide bail or get you out of jail. 

5) Substitute for a travel agency. ' 

6) Reserve hotel or other accommodations (except for 
government-sponsored tours) . 

Important Reminders 

To reiterate some key points: 

If arrested or detained by authorities abroad, immediately 
request that etn American consular officer be notified. 
Keep calm and remember that you are definitely subject 
to local laws and regulations. 

Comply fully with all customs controls for the import, 
transit and export of goods and materials.- Such items 
as currency, liquor, tobacco, art objects and guns 
(antiques) often have special restrictions. When in 
doubt, seek clarification from appropriate foreign con- 
sular or governmental officials. Also, if you take along 
any medicines and pills (to relieve asthma, for example), 
it is advisable to carry a doctor's statement identifying 
the medicine and its purpose. 

In the event your team will play for or raise money 
abroad, be sure that the entry visa issued by the for- 
eign government or consular officer permits such 
activity. . 
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Will flnS^h^^^ all your other duties as group ' leader , you 
will find that you have to be a public relations GXDPri-%,nri 
L^I^'k?""- — the motivation for ySL tour'^^^t if 

desirable and often necessary that publicity be gi;en to all 
phases of the tour. m fact, one of the criteria for eJalu 

?hi's'chap?e^r wIIl'La'^ T^^"' "'^^^^^^'"^ -^^-ed, 
t^tl ^utL suggest some ways to generate good publicity 

(see the bibliography for some books on this subject) 

1- Importance of Publicity 

In the planning stage of a tour, good publicity is 
necessary for securing financial support froni the public 
During the tour, you may feel a moral obligation to i^fo^m 
sponsors and supporters of the activities of the g?oip 
Attendance at sporting events is often directly related to 
a US corno P^^^ ^^^^y given . If the tour is'^spoilored by 
a ys corporation, a deair-ed image or a broader name-brand 
pubUcity " sponsor may be a by-product of 

and hp?n^ ^ improves team unity and morale 

UnftPd stimulate the group's pride in representing the 

United States abroad. All of this not only serves to develop 
maturity and self-growth in the individual members of ?he 
group. It also furthers international mutual understanding. 
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Getting Publicity in the United States 



"Pnhlt^??'''^^^^^^ ^^^^ Eilbracht of the US Baseball Federatiorw 
for Itt l^' seldom a problem. Getting US publicit?^ 

tor the tour is difficult.", ^ '-■'-i-y 

^^r...^^''^ suggestions for securing publicity before 

departure from the United States: ^tij.ure 

lllr^l^ ^^'^ °^ ^ newsworthy person, such as the 

m^yor of a community, or better still, a congress-- 
^ man, senator or governor. An in-person expression 
of best wishes for ,,a successful tour from such an 
official will draw attention from the news media. 
Elected officials are well aware of the reciprocal 
benefits of public gestures on behalf of popular 
enterprises. • • ^ ^ 
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2) Secure the help of a well known sports figure (not 
part of the tour) or perhaps a respected university 
official or local entertainer to say good-bye to. the 
group upon departure. 

3) Use a local group such as a high school or college 
band as part of the send-off parade and farewell 
ceremonies. This usually attracts a crowd, and is 
particularly good for local news on TV stations. 

Whatever the approach, the newsworthiness o-f any event 
depends in large part upon preparation and notification of 
the media. "Spur-of-the-moment" inspirations are often 
frustrating disappointments. 

m 

3 . Preparing News Releases 

Feeling that preparation of news releases is a task for 
a trained reporter or a professional public relations expert, 
some tour leaders are reluctant to write anything which can 
be used b^ the news media. Actually, most releases are 
rewritten according to the needs or style pf the publication. 
An editor will rewrite your press release if needed, so you 
need not be self-conscious about style. It is more important 
that press releases be neatly typewritten and clearly repro- 
duced by photocopy :^g. 

These principles may be helpful an preparing news releases 
(see Appendix XII 'for a model): 

0 

1) The facts should be basic, accurate and in proper 
time sequence pr event order. 

2) Keep sentences short, and avoid participle construction. 

3) Names make news. They should be spelled correctly. 
Home addresses are usually much appreciated. . 

4) Avoid judgments or editorializing. ^ 

V 

5) There should be no distortion or evasiveness con- 
cerning injuries or the condition of the team. 

6) Typing should always be double-spaced, us-ing only 
one side of each sheet. Do not break a paragraph at 
the bottom of a page; it is better to leave blank 
space and to begin the paragraph at the top of the 
next page. 
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4 . Personalized Reports 

Local nev/spapers are especially interested in by-line 
"personalized" stories by coaches or group members. These 
stories should be arranged in advance whenever possible. 
Journalism or English majors might be\interested in helping 
to publidize the tour (possibly for independeat study credits) . 

5. Distribution of News Releases " 

You should draw up a list of all local and regional news 
media newspapers, radio and TV stations to assure com- 
plete coverage when you mail out your press releases to sports 
editors. Addresses are available in telephone books and trade 
directories. Larger libraries have Ayer ' s Directory of News- 
papers and Periodicals , ^the Editor and Publisher International 
Yearbook and the Broadcasting Yearbook . 

Universities and colleges are usually interested in* the-iri"'^ 
own athletes, gradua-tes as well as undergraduates, who" are 
participating i-n international tours^i^ Releases to schools 
should be sent to the director of sports information or. public 
relations. 

National sports organizations (see Appendix II for 
addresses) may be interested in your tour for t'heir journals, 
bulletins or monthly reports. Once notified, they may seek 
additional information. ^ 

Be sure to send the*Depar tment of State (see page vi ) 
copies of each press release for distribution to interested 
Foreign Service posts,' and don't forget the press officers 
at the embassies and representatives in this country of 
the media of the countries of yo^r travel. The United States 
Information Agency (USIA) will, on request, send you Resident 
Foreign Media , a list of foreign newsmen and their locations 
in the United States. Write to: 

Foreign Press Center 
, 202 National Press Building 

' 529 14th Street, NW 

Washington, D.Q. 20045 
Telephone: 2 02-38 2-77 01 

Also, don't forget to send your releases to your repre- 
sentative and senators in the Congress. 
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6 . Timeliness of News Releases 

A news release is almost useless if it is not -received 
in ample time for the desired impact. Some general releases, 
of course, may be useful over a period of days, especially 
if received well ahead of the - scheduled evdnt ~ such as the 
departure of a team. 

If the itinerary and schedule of a group have been well 
distributed to news media in the United States and to host 
groups abroad, a certain amount of advance publicity may be 
anticipated. All recipients of news- releases should be noti- 
fied of any changes of plan for the tour. 

If you are dealing with a number of media outlets in 
the same city or area, it might be well to type ot stamp on 
the material the day and hour after which it may be used. 
By thus "embargoing" a news release, you may assure its 
simultaneous publication by several media and achieve a 
greater impact. You would also avoid the possibility of 
hurting the feelings of an editor who might resent being 
scooped by a rival. 

7 . Getting Publicity Overseas 

If ybur group or association has made a prior agreement 
with host organizations on publicity procedures, you, should 
send them information kits with adequate supplies of publicity 
material, including press releases, biographies, profiles of 
the players and coaches and their photographs. Where possible, 
this material should be translated into the lan^ages of the 
countries to be visited. If you are at a university, per- 
haps the department of foreign languages can provide this 
service as a contribution to the tour,. 

Photographs will be useful to the host organizations 
for identification purposes as well as publicity. The photo- 
graphs should be black and white, full-face glossy prints, 
preferably 8" x 10", to assure good reproductiolfi . 

In?addition to mailing advance material, you ma/'wish 
to carry a supply of information' kits for direct distribution 
overseas. 

A 

Besides sending press releases to the Department of 
State, send two information kits too; the second kit will 
go to the appropriate USIA office. 
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Brochures 
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If you have the time and resources, you can prepare an 
att^^active brochure with a brief statement of the background 
of the tour, its itinerary and schedules, biographies, thumb- 
nail sketches of the abilities of the particii^ating athletes 
and their photographs. Such a brochure could^ be a much- 
appreciated souvenir or token gift to your hosts and- newly- 
made friends abroad (include a blank page for autographs and 
addresses). ^ These brochures would also be a means of securing 
public support in the United States and providing source 
material to American and foreign news media. 

9. Interviews 

? 

Interviews are essentially promotional devices to advertise 
a group's a^^pearances and performances abroad in order to help 
attract audiences and provide news for the media back home. 

Reporters often meet tour groups on arrival at airports, 
and you will find it desirable to set aside some time for the 
press after a. meet or a game. Experienced coaches and tour 
leaders, like the reporter s. covering an event, prepare in 
advance for an interview by jotting down the key facts in 
order of importance. Sometimes the sLar athlete is more 
sought after than the coach, particularly by photographers. 
For the sake of team morale, however, you should try tt>saive 
everyone his share of the spotlight. Reporters appreciate bio- 
graphies, statistics and photographs of the players they inter- 
view, and you should havfe information kits at hand. 

Occasionally, interviews go awry because the most vacJal 
and uninhibited members of a group may not be the. best ^okes- 
men. Complaints or criticism may be heard that embarrasses 
the group or the United States. Thus, it is advisable that 
you attend all interviews, maintaining a low silhouette, if 
possible. ^Sometimes you may have to /interject remarks to 
c|iange an undesirable direction of a discussion, especially 
if the host country is involved. • 

10- Summary of Guidelines for Working With the News Media 

Establishing and maintaitiing a good working relation- 
ship with the media takes* ef for t . Personal charm may help, 
but it is attention to detail that counts. Here are some^ 
proven techniques for assuring good relations with newsmen: 

1) AL^^ys find time for newsmen. They work for a 
living top . ^ ' 
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2) Send out the itinerary and schedules as soon as 
PQSsible for preliminary coverage. 

3) Keep the ^ biographies and statistics up-to-date. 
Be sure all names and addresses are accurate and 
spelled correctly. 

4) Play no favorites do not give special treatment 
to "home-town" newspapers or ke.qp information from 
one reporter and give it to another. 

5) Be accessible for interviews. If recorded, speak 
clearly . Mention players by name . Praise opponents 
rather than criticize or belittle them. 

6) If reporters and photographers attend a meet or a 
ganre, try to arrange for their comfort. If there 
is no press box , perhaps a coach ' s off ice can be 
used for relaxation . 

7) Give complimentary tickets to the press. Reporters 
are often asked by city officials, etc. for tickets. 
It all adds up to good public relations. 
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If you and your -g/oup have time to complete all of 
your preparations, travel will usually be a pleasure. Nonp- 
^theless, a tour leader's work is never done. . To you and 
^ your staff falls the responsibility for the recurring cyle 
of administrative procedures for airports, baggage, freight 
and hotels (see Appendix XIII for a checklist) as well as the 
^ substantive work of your tour. 

This chapter offers suggestions for coping with the 
minutiae of group travel overseas. 

1. Departures From Airports Abroad * - 

The group should report to airports an hour and a half 
ahead of departure time for all international flights. Air 
freight may have to be there hours earlier. Be prepared to 
livp with delays in departure or changes in schedule. A 
coach v;ho took a track and field team overseas in 1973 re- 
ported that "delays of twenty minutes to two hours without 
any apparent reason were quite common and seemingly expected." 

In case of major delay or flight change, try to get 
a telephone or cable message to the headquarters of the host 
sports federation, giving them the estimated new arrival time 
and asking them to notify your hotel. Your airline may be 
willing to use its communications facilities for this purpose 
just ask. If delays become excessive, most carriers will 
provide meal^or beverage service. 

Group members soon become adept in passing the waitirtg 
time by playing cards, reading magazines or books, writing 
post cards and letters or catching up on sleep. If a group 
is fairly larger you should keep them together and let no 
one stray far from the gathering point. Even a visit to a 
rest room can pose problems at certain moments. Additionally, 
the group's equipment and baggage should be closely watched 
-A at all times, and you would do well to Assign this responsi- 
bility to specific group members on a rotational basis. 

2- Arrivals at Airports Abroad; Passengers 

At 

For greatest efficiency upon arrival, group members 
should assemble as a body. you should caution individuals 
to refrain from breaking away from the group for any reason. 
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A reception committee may be waiting for you, -but mosit air- 
ports allow receptipn parties or the press to meet visitors 
^only/after th^y have passe'd through immigration, public 
IrealtK' and customs cheypks. , • ^ ^ ' 

Occasionally you may be able to present yourself and 
the team roster tq immigration of f icials- who will wave ^the 
entire group thfdugh,, but most immigration officers will 
want to, deal with the group oh an individual basis and stamp 
each passport. Generally public health formalities are com- 
pleted at the same time as the immigration check. 

3. Arrivals: Baggage and^ Freighjb 

While youi; 'group is passing through immigration, its 
-baggage will be , tirought into the terminal building.. Each • 
member of the group will probably have to pick lip his own 
luggage 'and ^personally submit it, along with any cabin baggage 
/to a customs insp^Qtor. If ^ the local sponsor vouches for 
the group or has made pre-afrangements , the inspectors may 
simply ^ffix their , clearance; stamps without any bags being 
opened . : 

^- V Always have your copy o£ the air. waybill (see pa9e..24) 
handy on -arrival for clearing -your fteight^ through customs-. 
\f local transportation is not immediately available pr if 
'the equipment ''is ngt needed* for a day or two, • leave /it in 
the security of the freight terminal. Storage ' charges^ if 
any, will be modesi. . . ,^ ^ , 

" * ^ ' ' "* ' ' * 

If your air freight is to coiT\e ip by a latex; flight, ' 
you ra^y have to return to the airport with your waybill 
unless you can arrange to clear it with customs by telephone 
or through the intermediary of y6ur local sponsor ^ , 

4 . pAj&^ Interviews on Arrival \ ' ^ ^ . 

Occasionally press interviews are held at airports- 
upon a group's a!Lrival. Thes^ may be arranged by foreigri 
sports federation^/ or enterprising .reporters may haVe spotted 
a possible story. \ If ttjere: are any "std^rs" in the group, ^ 
attention will nati>r,ally center upon them. Their appearance 
and cooperation, as well as your own' as leader of ^ the- grcpup, . 
are impoi^tan't in this initial contact with the local, media. ^ 
You may also want to have the most articulate group members.^ 
primed t£> meet the press. . ' — 
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5. Getting to- Your Hotels 

Transportation of group members and their baggage to 
the designated hotel is usually handled through travel 
agencies or host groups 'and federations. Once throughi 
customs and having -satisfied any curious journalists, 
group members or airport porters can take the baggage to 
the waiting vehicles. Where tipping is customary, porters 
.should be given local, not US, currency, at conventional rates 
To save time and to avoid over tipping, you may want to give 
the porters a single tip for the entire group. 

6. Checking Into Hotels 

NormaUy your travel agency or host organization will 
have reserved hotel rooms for each member of your group, 
and room assignments by the hotel staff can be made easily 
and quickly. If reservations were- made without the names 
of arriving personnel, registration will take more time. 
Many hotels abroad routinely retain passports temporarily 
as part of the check-in process. 

You will find it useful to make up your own list of 
the room numbers of your group. 

If you, as group leader, are offered a free room, you 
should accept it graciously. If you like, you can later 
contribute your share of the bill to the group. 

7 . Group Meeting Upon Arrival Abroad 

A briefing sess-ion should be held at the first stop 
in each country on your itinerary. Generally, the period 
immediately after the group members have checked into their 
hotel rooms is the best time to get together for an 
orientation (perhaps the hotel management will provide a 
meeting room for a large grojip) . The assistance of an 
official from your host organization, if a USIS or embassy 
officer is not available, can be- useful. Suc-h a session 
should be arranged in advance. 

How much should be discussed depends partly on the 
scope of prior meetings in the United States or in other 
countries on your itinerary. The group may be reminded of 
the general tour arrangements and schedule, but the bulk 
of the briefing should be on the country in which you' have 
just arrived (see "orientation" section of Aopendix XIII) . 
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Sufficient- informatiun about the local situation and 
customs should be given to the group so that they will not, 
through actions or speech, give offense to the people or 
government (ft the ho^st country. Local attitudes toward the 
United StaV'es and its people should be clearly explained, 
and your group advised on how to deal with them. 

Some of the briefing should be devoted to typical tourist 
information about where .and what to eat (and not to eat) , 
where to shop and what to buy and the best tourist attractions 
for the limited period of your stay. Time should be allowed 
for individual questions. Information kits for the country, 
if not handed out earlier, can be distributed at the 
orientation session, which is also a good time for "mail 
call'. " 

8 . Personal Finances ^ 

Initial supplies of local currency can be issued at 
the orientation (an announcement in Advance that this will 
be done usually as'^sures full attendance at the meeting!). 
Arrangements for obtaining local currency should have been 
made with the host organization before arrival in the 
country. 

When most of the tour expenses are paid by the tour 
sponsor, obligatory individual expenses should be minimal. . 
The AAU recommends providing $3.00 per day for incidental 
expenses to tour members. 

Advise your group members that overcharging of tourists 
by commercial establishments such as hotels and restaurants 
in exchanging currency is customary and expected in some 
countries. If they wish to exchange their currency them- 
selves, your group should be warned against illegal "street 
bankers" or black-market money operators. In dealing with 
such people, group members would plaq§r themselves in triple 
"jeopardy:* they may be defrauded, arrested and possibly 
imprisoned or sent home. 

9. Personal Security ' 

The physical safety of American group members abroad 
is rarely a matter of concern. If you notify the Department 
of State of your trat-el plans in advance, you will be ad- 
vised of any evidence of possible strife which might affect 
your travel. 

; 
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Airlines also have a good "feel" for danger and would 
undoubtedly advise you to avoid certain countries if it 
seemed warranted. Unforeseen problems or emergencies, of 
course, can occur, but they can be avoided or their effects 
mitigated by folJ|pwing the best available guidance and your 
own common sense. 

In some cities, group members may have to be cautioned 
not to travel alone at night, particularly in certain quarters, 
A low-key, precautionary attitude is best; otherwise husky 
young athletes in a new environment may be tempted to court 
danger rather than avoid it. Although curfews are not 
popular, setting a time for return to the hotel is wise. 
It also makes for a more rested athlete and a better per- 
formance . 
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In addition to using traveler's checks rather than 
carrying sizable amounts of cash, individual group members 
should be urged not to wear or carry noticeable valuables 
on thi'eir persons during the tour, particularly expensive 
watches and cameras. Passports and other valuables should 
not be left in hotel rooms . Leave them in the custody of 
the hotel's managef* who will usually have a safe for this 
purpose. 

llv Meals and Dining put 

V Unless a tour contract calls for an "American-type 
^breakfast," the usua^ serving is a "continental" br-eakfast 
of cdffee or tea, toast or rolls, tomatoes and cheese, and 
jam and butter. Juice and eggs are not ordinarily included 
in the continental breakfast. Generally, an American-type 
breakfast Vj^ill have to be paid for separately. 

Group members should be advised Ifhat luncheon and 
dinner menus are usually limited to the contract made with 
the hotel by the local sponsor. Special dishes selected 
from the "a la carte" menu will be extra. Beverages are 
^Qt normally included with lunch or dinner in continental 
restaurants . 

Most young Americans abroad want to sample the national 
specialties at local restaurants.^ Travel books often advise 
the tourist to eat "where the nat?lves go." Some of these 
restaurants, however , jnfiay not be ch^nveniently located, or they 
may be overrated and overpriced. Prices of meals vary greatly, 
It is easy to' make mistakes in ordering in a foreign language. 
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and then face a surprisingly large bill. When eating out 
abroad fox the first time, it is helpful to have the guidance 
of a knowledgeable local American or a foreign friend. 

12. Tipping ^ 

Tipf^g seems to be a universal custom. As in the 
United States at present, a 15 per cent tip is considered 
reasonable abroad. However, diners should check the menu 
or bill before tipping to determine whether or not a service 
charge has already been added to the cost of the meal. 
Needless to say, many waiterc would like to have more, but 
don't feel obliged to top off a service charge unless you 
want to reward an exceptionally good and attentive waiter. 

J 

13. Shopping Abroad 

Previous tour experiences indicate that individuals 
spend from $10 to $30 of their personal money per week for 
souvenirs, gifts and entertainment. An early temptation 
while on tour is to spend too much too fast. Perhaps you 
can urge a bit of restraint on your group members. They 
may have to be cautioned against over-buying and reminded 
of the problems of packing and excess baggage. Street 
vendors should be avoided — there are no "bargains." 

Good advice from experienced group leaders is "don't 
buy it if you can't mail it home." Sometimes the seller 
will offer to ship the purchased goods to one's home address, 
but it is unwise to permit the seller to assume this responsi- 
bility. Individuals themselves should mail the items. This 
will eliminate the possibility of substitution of inferior ■ 
goods, incorrect addressing or failure to send. 

14. Mailing Gifts Home " » 

-Bona fide gifts may be sent *duty free if the fair re- 
tail value is $10 or under. The recipient may not receive 
more than one such package in a day. Certain items, like 
perfumes, tobacco and alcoholic beverages are excluded from 
gift provisions.' Gift parcels may not be sent to one's self. 
All packages must be clearly marked "Unsolicited Gift" 
with 1) name of the donor, 2) nature of the gift and 3) 
fair retail value of the package clearly written on the 
outside . 

\ 
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" Sending Letters and Making Telephone Calls 

Most foreign countries have postal regulations^f or 
sending mail that are comparable to those of the United 
States. The cost- is similar too. Air mail letters from 
Europe, for example, will average nearly thirty cents. 
From more distant countries, the cost will naturally be 
grea'ter. Group members must be reminded that they cannot 
use American stamps for sending mail from abroad I 

The costs of telephone calls home from overseas are rough- 
ly comparable to those made from the United States, allowing 
ror differences in exchange rates and local taxes. Many hotels, 
however, |dd a surcharge to long distance calls placed through 
tneir switchboards, so use a public telephone where possible. 
Dialed, station-to-station calls are always much cheaper than 
operator-placed, person-to-person calls. Telegraph service 
IS generallit available overseas, and you may wish to compare 
costs be,fore sending a message home. 

I 

Some group leaders discourage calls or cables; accord- 
ing to one coach, "a telephone, call home may add to home- 
sickness rather than relieve it." Unexpected teleplione 
calls can also give parents a momentary feeling of panic 
that something is wrong. An athlete anticipating the need 
to call home could forewarn his family to expect it from 
a certain city within a specified time frame (iaot forgetting 
time zone differences) . - t ^ ^ 
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CHAPTER VII 
ATHLETIC PARTICIPATION 

After your group arrives overseas, there will be problems 
of adjustment to changes in time, climate, living conditions 
and social relationships. Athletes, no matter how well con- 
ditioned, may suffer a letdown or "cultural shock" that is 
reflected in their performance. 

An evaluation of successful tours indicates that moderation • 
is the-key factor. A team performs well because it is not 
over-scheduled or over-worked; it remaias m good health and 
spirits because the leader sets reasonable rules for eating 
and drinking, for partying and sleep. He also provides for a 
variety of cultural, sightseeing and shopping opportunities, 
and tries to achieve balance through careful, but not over- 
structured, planning. ^ 

There are no set procedures to guarantee that^you will 
lead a successful tour. Certain situa-tions may arise that are 
beyond anyone's control. However, expe^enced. coaches and 
leaders have found that a number of appr6=&ches and prodedures 
work best. This chapter tries to distilqjtheir collective 
wiWdom. 

1. Schedules and Rest. Days , ^ ' 

The US Table Tennis Association suggests that /'Some 
rather obvious things must be borne in mind, like the time 
change; you must allow a day or two before playing competi- 
tively if you wish to play your best. Even if there is no 
time change, travel is tiring, especially in a foreign country 
where everything is different. It is generally undesirable to 
plan a match /or any other activity, for that matted for the~day 
of arrival . . .T" 

After several successive days of athletic activity, a rest 
day should be allowed. One coach's* report state^: "This was 
a day off, and most of tbr^ boys went shopping, sightseeing, 
and swimpaing. After th/ee straight games the boys were tired 
and the day of rest wa^ certainly welcome." Tourist activity 
can be exhausting too and should be kept within reason. 

2 . Inspection of Participation Site 

Before even the first practice session , you should ask 
to see the site or physical plant where the athletic event will 
take place. One coach, for example, found that the runners' 
starting blocks were poor, the hurdles needed weights to meet 
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specifications and the landing pits were too hard for safe 
vaulting. Thus forewarned, a coach may be able to arrange 
for the correction of deficiencies before practice and com- * 
petition begin. 

Rest room facilities should be inspected too, especially 
^/ if these have to be shared with the public. 

3 . Precautions for Practice Sessions 

A rUbnber of coaches report that facilities abroad for 
practice and training are often inadequate by American stanilards . 
Tracks and playing fields may be poorly maintained, and carW^' 
must be taken that athletes are not injured during, piractice . 

Where possible, practice sessions should be completed be- 
fore the arrival of spectators. if this is not feasible, care 
must be exercised when spectators are swarming about the area. 
One coach was fearful that "the javelin would be thrown into 
the crowd." Said an athlete: "People ran around taking pictures 
when we practiced, which doesn't help the concentration." 
Another refrained from practicing the shot, lest he hit a 
spectator. 

4- Understanding International Rules and Customs 

lit 

r You should familiarize yourself witl^he international 

rules for your sport, which often vary significantly from 
American ones, and see to it that your athletes understand them 
also (see Appendix XIV for sources of rules). Unf amiliarity , 
together with a different understanding of the rules, for 
example, caused difficulty in the 1973 US-USSR basketball games. 
Incidents can be avoided if both sides are well versed in . the 
international rules and if agreement on local ground rules is 
carefully worked out in' advance with the help of competent 
interpreters. 

If you arrange in advance to play or compete abroad under 
US rules, be sure to send your local sponsors several copies 
of the appropriate rulebooks. 

Your athletes must also understand that there are dif- 
ferences in national behavior at sporting events.. One coach's 
report noted: "The people of some countries we visited were 
easy to get along with, but in other countries the people 
stayed to themselves and mostly didn't know who we were and what 
we were doing there." Athletes will perforip with more confidence 
when they are aware that crowd responses vary from one country 
to another . 

62 
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5. Need for Security and Protection 

In an earlier chapter, the point was made that . equipment 
and baggage should be carefully guarded during travel abroad. v 
This is also necessary during a performance. In some in- 
stances, athletic equipment which disappears cannot be re- 
placed abroad. 

A coach returning from Latin America reported: "There 
was no police protection after the game and we were almost 
mobbed by kids and f ans ... everyone wanted to get a cap or a 
bat or a ball, and we had a hard time getting to the bus with 
our equipment. After it was all over, it was fun and we could 
joke about it, But we did lose some equipment. 

Occasionally, the enthusiasm and pressure of crowds may 
endanger the physical safety of the athletes. ©he tour leader 
should arrange for and insist upon proper security, betore, 
during and especially after the performance. 

t 

6. Order of Events 

International athletic competition or participation is 
usually. mor^formal than similar activities in the United States 
Tours hosted by internation^ sports federations will follow 
pre-arranged procedures, but the order of events may vary from 
one country or sport to another. A fairly typicaj^program 
(after practice time and the discussion of inter^ional rules) 
follows: " ^ 

1) Expression of welcome to the US team or grOup by 
the hosts. ^ 

2) A brief response by the US leader or coach. 

3) An exchange of gifts by the respective heads of 
the delegation's. 

4) introduct'ion of US team or group. 

» 

* 5) Introduction of home team or group. 

* 5) Exchange of gifts by individual athletes. 

7) US national anthem immediately f-ollowed by 
national anthem of host team. 

8) Competition or exhibition begins. 
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7. Don't Patronize the .Home Team 

Some US teams abroad have' reportedly lost an occasional 
game deliberately as an act of goodwill toward the home team 
and crowd. Don't let your team indulge in suqh gestures, 
however well-meant. You would be embarrassed if a stronger 
foreign team thus. humiliated your ^team, and a weaker foreign 
team Would resent being patronized by your players. Moreover, 
the spectators may react in unpleasant ways . Always qredit 
them with wanting to' see a good contest^^ / 

When it is obvious that your team is fat superior to the 
home team, you may be able to substitute freely or use players 
in unfamiliar positions to help equalize the two sides. Some 
coaches have suggested abbreviated games, such as" seven in- 
stead of nine innings of baseball, to keep ths score; down 
■In some cases, you may be able to avoid unequal competition by 
encouraging a demonstration game betwe&n mixed teams of Ameri- 
can and host country players^ 

8. • Problem of "Body Chemistry" 

Coaches mtast be .alert to the use drugs — particularly 
amphetamines ("pep pills") to increase ^rformance, especially 
A athlete may have shown earlier signs of fatigue. 

Artificial stimulants must be categorically forbidden. Not 
on3.y IS there, some danger of violating certain laws in a coun- 
^ try abroad, and the- possibility , of forfeiting a game or a 

match, but there is also the danger to" the well-being of' the 
individual involved, for which the coach must bear responsibility 

9- Illness and Injuries Abroad 

Prolonged travel increases the risk of illnesses whi>:h 
■ "H^^ affect individual performance. Several factors contribute 
.p s..ckness 'abroad: changes in -the type or quality of the- food 
an4 water; switching from ^ne time zone or climate to another? 
exposure to bacteria or diseases against which the body has 
" "° time to build up natural immunity; or ordinary fa?igue! 
^S^^S i?^^^""' "^^^ "^"t t° d° "l^^t you can to prevent 

™i ; ^ °^ illness. Besides reminding the group of 

Ind en^rrtha^'n'^''^ appeal to telm spirit 

and ensure that all members get adequate rest and sleep. 

f^iln^p'^^n^^'^'^^ should be cautioned against self-medication or 
failure to disclose an illness or injury. Any serious ill- 
nesses or injuries should, be referred £o a physician if possible 
The nearest Foreign Service .post will have a list of English- 
speaking doctors and dentists in the area. 

It. is hard to say "no" to an athlete or escort who wants 
to perform or travel with the team even when he is ill You 
may have to- refer such decisions to a physician. 
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If anyone has to bl-<ef t ^hind because of illness , u 
hospitalization or other cause /^make a full ^^P^f^^^ J^^^^^ 
nearest US embassy or consular of f ice A Travel tickets may . 
have to be rewritten, and authorization made for the addi- 
tional expenses from the sponsoring organization. If sur- 
gery is. required, authorization may have to be secured from 
parents. 

10. Water 

The dangers of drinking impure water must be emphas-ized^ 
to your team. Dysentery will weaken the performance of the 
strongest athlete. Recovery can be quite slow, and some 
athletes may not. regai« their peak during the remainder of a 
tour. 

\'' - ^ 

For certain areas, medica J authorities recommend that 
athletes prevent or relieve dysentery by taking specific 
medications. However, it must be repeated that athletes 
should not practice self-medication, and tour leaders should 
always seek competent medical advice. 

If no doctors are available, you and your trainer shoul^ 
exercise great caution in treating an ailing athlete. One - 
coach reported that he had given two athletes suffering from 
diarrhea several doses of epsom salts (roughly equivalent to 
trying to put out a fire by throwing kerosene on it); the 
Sathletes survived the treatment, but... 



Reluctance to drink Ijbcal water during a tour, however, 
may cause severe dehydration, with accompanying weakness and 
Ijefss of weight. Some coaches recommend bottled water, car- 
bonated drinks and tea which has been boiled in the making. 
While traveling in bad water areas, it is well^o ascertain 
in advance that bottled water is available at the hotel or 
can be obtained locally. Some coaches require that all drinking 
water be boilpd'tthe most reliable method) or that purifica- 
tion tablets be used. Make sure that each group member clearly 
understands where the water is safe and where it is not. Don't 
accept assurances from manaq^rs or bell hopR about the quality 
of water in a hotel; stick ¥o botMed drink^^ ^ntii you can 
double check. _ 
^ . 1 

11. Food ' ' 

American athletes are often accustomed to eating more than 
is ordinarily served as a meal in i^reign countries. You may 
have to insist on more generous servings for your athletes, and 
they will have to learn that steak and hamburgers are not common 
fare in some parts of the world. A coach's report cautions, 
"When he's faced with his first meal, and it turns out to be 
something unappealing or worse, he must steel himself not to 
turn up his nose and- sneer at the waiter." 
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Pl^in o*r fancy, food can .be^ a source of disease. In 
effort to prevent illness on his team, one coach ordered 



"NO food 
rio milk, 



at all av;ay from the' hotol or team meal; no water, 
no salads, no ice tea, no fruit that can't be 
peeled." 'In some aireas , coachfes insist that no uncooked food 
be eateh. These are good rules to follow in many of the 
deveteping countries, especially when your tour goes outside 
the principal cities. 



12 



Homesickness and Morale Problems 



^These may occur mostly with younger athletes who are away 
from home for several weeks for the first .time. To ease such 
problems, the AAU has a rule of six* weeks maximum participation 
in athletics abroad. 



Careful selection .of athletes for a tour may fc/restall 
morale problems. A moody or volatile .athlete known to be 
disposed to tantrums is a high risk and shou^ld probably be 
left at home. Likewise, if travel stress bjrings out some un- " 
suspected emotional problem of an athlete to- the point where 
it affects the morale of the whole .team*, you may. however re- 
luctantly, have to send him home. ^ 



Depending on the age level and maturity of^your 
may want to discuss the somewhat delicate question of h- 
ness with them '^before the tour starts. A matter of fac 
with your pointing out that homesickness i s/" a'lidrfft4j^ f^elin 
that will pas's and is nothing to be ^sltarti^ of, couldhelp 
them later to face up 1:o attacks of ndfsvtaltljia for home or c 




you 
approach , 



apuj 



According to several coaches, th^ s^njhir\a and rej&^TvVig of 
mail helps stave off homesickness. Pe^}>a^ the besjisolutf^ 
is to "keep them busy"' with a balanced program of/^hletic and 
leisure time activities. Participation by tour mimbers in 
athletic clinics (see below) can create a healtW^ feeling of 
ind ividual involvement and purpose. 

13 . Athletic Clinics and Teaching Demonstrations 

Thre Department of State strongly recommends and sometimes 
sponsors sports tours exclusively devoted to clinics and 
teaching demonstrations. Such tours usually consist of a rela- 
tively small group of coaches and mature athletes who promote 
goodwill for the LPnited States by conducting clinics and work- 
shops , and by giving demonstrations at univ'er pities , schools and 
athletic clubs -- sometimes by direct arrangement and sometimes 
on behalf of national and local sports organiTfeations and sponsors, 
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•Some coaches like to. combine competitive and instruc- 
tional activities. It is often possible to set up teaching 
clinics on short notice duAng a competitive tour , but at is 
better if your local sponsor can arrange them in advan^ to 
cQmplement competitive events (se"e Appendix XV for mode^' 
schedule of instructional tour) • 

Unders^tan^ably , successful clinics abroad require ex- 
perienced and articulate coaches and athletes as well as close 
attention to detail. Even the best speakers can be stymied 
if no provision is made for interpreting assistance when 
needed. On a ^recent tour, one coach found himself wi^thout 
an interpreter before 60 physical, education teachers who 
spoke no Englishl 

Training aids are useful if not essential for effective 
teaching (see Appendix XIV for sources of audiovisual 
material);. Ideally, a group will spend two or three days to- 
gether bpfore leaving on a cHnic-demonstration tour. This will 
give them time to organize programs, practice routines, be- 
come familiar with the operation of audiovi^sual equipment and 
material and finally have a '*dry run" session. Impromptu clinics 
seldom work well. 

14 . Teaching Materials for Clinics and J^brkshops 

If you are going on a full-fledg^ teaching tour, it is 
better to take audiovisual materials ^ith you rather- than , 
depend on their availability abroad. \ Howeve^r, some items are 
heavy, fragile or require voltage transformers and 60 "to 50 
cycle adapters, and you may prefer to rely on your local spon- 
sors to provide them. These could include film, film-loop, 
film-strip or slide projectors; public address systems; '*bull- 
horns;" record, tape or cassette players; blackboards andt. ^ 
folding training tables. ^ 

USIS posts may be able to lend you a projector or record 
player if there is no conflict with their f^rogramming needs, - 
but you would have to depend on your own resources for the 
other items when the sponsors cannot furnish them. 
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Smaller materials which you couli^ feasibly carry with you 
or ship as air freight include: 

1) clipboards, sheets of acetate and grease pencils. 

2) • Chalk, erasers and pointers* 

3) Whistles and stop watches. 

4) Measuring tapes (metric system on one side). 

5) Metric measure conversion charts. 
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6) Model medical kit (in addition to your "every day" 
one) . 

7) Lapel pins and certificates ifor those who attend^ 
clinics) • 

8) US and foreign flags (4' x 6' plus some ^mall ones 
on stands jf . 

9) Records, tapes or cassettes of US and foreign 
national anthems as well' as march and popular>^mus ic 



10) Training -films , film-loops, film strips or slides. ^ 

11) Roll-up*screen with stand. 

♦ 

12) Training manuals, sport books, magazines and pam-^ 
phlets; illustrated equipment catalogs and clinical 
reports. . . 

15 . Films, Film-Loopg or Video Tapes ^ 

If you like to use motion pictures for teaching athletic 
techniques, you wiLl do well to stick to standard 8 and 16mm 
films rather than try the more "in" systems of film-loops 
and video tapes. •The films can be used on most projectors 
around the world without great difficulty. - 

Film-loops, usually the silent 8mm kind in cartridges 
running from two to four minutes, are easy to use and good for 
small groups, but with so many different systems on thk-j^iarke t , 
you would probably have to take your own film-loop prpj^ec\or. 
USIS does not them. ^ • 

"^Video-tapes sliould be avoided unless you have ample re- 
sources and accccG to d tape library. Basic vid^o tape units 
* (recorder with monitor) cost about $1,600 and would add 100 
pounds or so to yoUr freight or baggage. Some USIS posts have 
video tape equipment (EIAJ 1/2-inch open reel), and you may be 
able to arrange for showings at USIS information canters, but 
such equipment normally would not be available fbr'us^ outside' 
the centers. 

Most^USIS ppsts have their own film libraries wAch may 
inclu^^fsome lerm films on sports and sport techniques . If you 
wou^ra interested in borrowing films Tor clinics or workshops 
abroad,, write to the Public Affairs Officer at the appropriate - 
US embassy to see what films he has on hand and can make available 
^ t!o you. In some instances, particularly when your proposed use of 
^ films is consistent with USIS objectives, the Public Affairs 
Officer migh.t be prepared to support your program by acquiring 
specific films to meet your needs. You would have to allow ample 
time for the acquisition of the films^, say, two months or so. 
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16 . Appearances at Overseas American SyChools 

la addition to clinics or teaching demonstrations for 
foreign athletes and audiences-, you may wish to consider 
appearances at American secondary schools abrd^d (see Appendix 
XVI fpr their locations). 

Abotit 14Q elementary and secondary schools have been 
established to ensure that adequate educational opportunities 
exist for the children of '1>S Government ^^^sonnel assigned 
overseas, ^nd to encourage and assist scKools which, demonstrate 
American educational philosophy and practice abroad. Dependents 
of private Aijiericans residing abroad and a number of foreign 
students — soinetimes 40 to 50 per cent of the enrollment — 
oftenattepd these schopls t09. 

Some of the overseas high schools have vausity. and intra- 
,-mural athletic "programs with facilities ^comparable to those of 
schools of the saihe^size -in the United States. Many of these 
schools- would welcome exhibitions- by touring American athletes 
and would make their facilities ^available to your group for 
practice and training. The appearance of individual athletes 
for a brief talk and an infoj^irifc clinic would make a big hit 
with young Americans "^whose contacts with the world of US sports 
may be scant while they are abroad. 

If you are interested in having your group appear at 
overseas American schools, please contact: 

Office of Overseas Schools (A/OS) . 
Room 2 34 , SA-6 ' 

Department of State ^ 
\ Washington, D.C. 20520, 
Phon^^ 703-235-9S99 

Should you find some time for this purpose while, you are 
overseas, the USIS ' Cultural Affairs Officer or the embassy's 
Administrative Officer can put you in toych with the principal 
of the local American sqhool. 

17.- And at US Military .Dependents ' Schools 

There is also a large nipber=^of American military dependents 
schools operated abroad by the US Armed Forces. If you are 
interested in appearances at any off these schools, please contact 

Department of Defense / 

Office qf Overseas Dependent Education 

Washington, D.C. 20301 

Phone 202-694-1445 
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RETURN HOME — AND AFTER 



Arrangements for a yfoup tour are usually made on a 
round trip basis so the flight home is simply the last leg 
,of a series of moves. ^ By this time, your group will have 
become proficient travelers, but for the final lap there 
will, be a few extra preparations tfe make. This chapter 
suggests some ways to make them and adds some thoughts on 
foll6w-up actions after you get home. 

1 Leaving Used Equipment B-ehind 

The old adage that the tra^veler always neturns with 
more possessions than he started out with should not neces- 
sarily apply to the- equipment of the group or team. Re- 
turning US coaches and tour leaders report that a good solu- 
tion to the problem' of what to do with equipment at the end 
of a tour is to donate it to local sports organizations. 
You may wan^ to dispose of equipment that is not only difficult 
to pacfc>ut costly to ship home. This could include such 
items as vaulting poles, javelins, shots, discuses and base- 
ball bats. This material would be welcome in' many pprts of 
the world where there is a lack of adequate athletic equipment. 

Teaching and reference matelrial, such as small pro- 
jectors, portable scr^-^ens, films, books, pamphlets and maga- 
zines, could be left with local USIS of&fcers who would place 
it with sbhoo'ls and sports clubs. In addition, any left- 
over athletic pins neckties and tie-pins, imprinted T-shirts, 
warm-up jackets, surplus medical supplies or anything else 
no longer ne^^ded by the- group, includilig unifp^^ms, may be 
donated to local sports organizations before departure. 

Receipts should be secured and a list kept of the donations 
of equipment and other items so these gifts may be used as tax 
deductions. More importantly, these' gestures may create a re- 
servoir of goodwill that will last for years after the tour. 

2. Thanking Your Hosts 

Goodwill can also be fostered if you and individual members 
of the group send "th^nk you" notes to your hosts for hos- 
pitality extended to you. Perhaps a tour member will volunteer 
to prepare a single note to be signed by the entire group. 
Sending small gifts sucl; as books or inscrib^ed baseballs is 
also a nice gesture. The swapping of home addresses between 
individuals may lead to 4 continuing exchange of ideas and 
sports techni^jues between international "pen pals" and even re- 
suit in enduring friendships and return visits. 

■ / 
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3, Packing for the Return Trip 

If your group read the US Customs booklet, " Know Before 
You Go," before you left home, they will be aware that "all 
articles acquired abroad and in your possession at the time 
of your return, must be declared." Experienced tour leaders 
suggest that individuals pack all articles acquired abroad 
in one piece of their luggage and retain receipts for these 
goo3¥7 This will simplify ifhe US Customs check. 

4 . US Customs Regulations 

To those individuals in your group who, may not have the 
time or inclination to study " Know Before You Go ," you may 
want to pass on these basic points: 

1) Returning US residents may bring back articles 
totaling $100, (baeed on the fair retail value of 
each item in the country of acquisition) before 
any duty must be paid on articles acquired during 
[their trip for personal or family use. 

2) ^There is no limit on the number of cigarettes that 
jay be imported for personal use, but no more than 
isLQ_^gars may be included in individual exemptions. 
Products of Cuban tobacco are prohibited. 

3) One quart of alcoholic beverages may be included in 
his exemption if the individual is 21 years of age 
or older. 

^ 4) Film of US manufacture exposed or developed abroad 

for personal use may be brought back without 
examination by Customs unless there is reason to 
believe that the film contains objectional matter. 
Foreign film purchased abroad and prints made abroad 
are dutiable bu^ may be included in the individual's 
personal exemption . ^ 

5) Certain articles considered injurious or detrimental 
to the general welfare of the United States are pro- 
hibited hy law. These include narcotics and dan- 
gerous drugs; publications considered obscene, 
seditious or treasonable; articles considered hazar- 
dous (fireworks, dangerous weapons, toxic substances); 
and certain biological and botanical materials. 

5 . Airport Departure 

Before your group leaves the hotel for the airport, a 
final check, to make sure each member has his passport and 
Vaccination certificate on his person, is advisable. Also, for 
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this last departure, the group should arrive earlier at the 
airport than usual to allow time for the . farewell ceremonies 
that are often laid on, sometimes on the spur of the moment, 
by your hosts. . 



If you plan your tour with its publicity aspects in mind, 
you will arrange for appropriate return ceremonies before you 
go. Perhaps the responsibility for the details of the cere- 
monies can be left with your sponsoring organization or school. 
At a minimum, families and friends of the tour members will 
want to be on hand to welcome them home. Looking ahead to 
this prospect, you should try to make reservations on a return 
flight with an arrival time best suited to bring out a good 
crowd the late evening and pre*dawn hours, of course, being 
the least attractive. 

As with* your departure from the United States, the pre- 
sence of an iraport^'t local official or well known personality 
to welcome your group home will help to attract the media. 
Again, you should be primed for interviews. 

If your tour and the return ceremonies generate favora^je 
publicity in the United States, your host organizations over- 
seas would undoubtedly appreciate receiving press reports 
about the tour and photographs of your arrival home. 

7 . Assessment of the Tour 

One of the first things to do after you get home and un- 
wind a bit is to write an assessment of the tour the sooner 
the better because the several stops of an extended tour tend 
to kaleidescope in one's memory. Some experienced coaches like 
to take a few minutes each evening during a tour to jot down 
the day's record of events travels , people met, etc., for later 
use in preparing a trip report and assessment. Others prefer 
to carry a small, battery-powered cartridge tape recorder so 
they can dictate their reports en route (carry extra batteries) . 

Your report should include not only a record and 'analysis 
of athletic participation but suggestions for improving future 
tours. Press clippings and precisely captioned (names, dates, 
places ) photographs will enhance the report . Photos showing 
members of the group! with people of the host country are de- 
sirable, but avoid posed shots or shots of people standing 
around with food or glasses in hand. 
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Individual tour members may like to write their own 
impressions of the trip for inclusion in yo'ur report as 
annexes. Their stories, as well as your report, can serve 
as the basis of articles for magazines and other publications, 
particularly if your tour had unusual experiences in exotic 
places. 

« 

Your sponsor may require you to prepare a travel expense 
report in addition to a trip report (see Appendices XVII and 
XVIII for models of such reports) , 

8 . Distribution of Trip Reports 

If you prepare your trip report in multiple copies, it . 
can be distributed not only to your sponsor but to other 
interested sports organizations. Athletic groups preparing to 
tour the same area you covered may thus profit from your ex- 
periences, both good and bad. 

The Department of State would also welcome a copy of 
your trip repott, especially if it goes beyond athletic 
participation and recounts your group's activities in terms of 
people-to-people contacts and goodwill gained (but not 
omitting any adverse incident you nay have encountered). The 
Department is also interested in knowing about any facilita 
t'ive assistance ypu may have received fron Foreign Service 
posts and about any problems you ray have had in contacts with 
them. 

9 . Return Visits by Foreign Athletes 

In the interest of achieving naximum mutual understanding, 
the ideal tour arrangement provides for a reciprocal visit to 
the United States by a host foreign tear. If no such agree- 
ment had been made for your tour, you may regard it as being 
particularly successful if it stimulates a foreign sports group 
to emulate your example and make a tour of the United States. 

Occasionally, you or one of your athletes may find that 
a friend made while oo tour will look you up during a personal 
visit to the United States, or a host team may pay a return 
visit in response to a direct invitation from you or your 
community. 

10 . Community Welcomo for Forei^-n 'ii? q Tts^^:s^urs 

T-e best- kind ot reception th v; vo ; cajjJ jive a visiting 
for«'-n spores arour is one that ini'oiv^s the entire community 
tha^^ backed yov.r owr. tour abroa- ".side from arranging athletic 
c;ro.;-ar3, you will need some as-. ' -r.:? m organizin:j hd-s- _ 
^.'-ility for t-. visitor.: ho-- ■ - social everts and sight- 
aee^.-M- in addition to a we ico: l :, , -v .'ay wit:: perhaps a 
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Don't hesitate to call upon the service organizations in 
your cominunity for help. The local Sister City Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce, Jaycees, Rotary, Kiwanis, Boy Scouts of 
America, etc., v;ili proLaMy have had experience in welcoming 
foreign visitors. Expert help is also at hand if you are in 
or near one of the 80 cities with voluntary organi za-^ons 
affiliated with the National Council for Community Services to 
International Visitors (COSERV) . 

AS 

COSERV is a nation-wide, nonprofit association of volun- 
teers who provide hospitality services to foreign visitors on 
an organized basis. See Appendix XIX for the aadress of 
COSERV's national headquarters and a list of cities with 
affiliates. The COSERV headquarters will supply you with the 
name and address of the COSERV chairman or director in your 
city or area. 

The cooperative effort of your community to achieve th^ 
successful return visit of a foreign sports grottp is a good 
way to reinforce the pe9ple- to-^people relationships established 
during your own ^our abroad -- and keep open the way to further 
fruitfu'l exchanges. 

11 • HOW TO Help Your Visitors Get Around the Country 

'In case your foreign visitors nepd. telephone interpreter 
service or answers to certain travel'^uestions , the United 
States Travel Service (USTS) of the Department of Commerce, in 
cooperation with TraveLodge Corporation, ha's made it possible 
for them to pick up a telephone anywhere in the continental 
United States {except Alaska) and dial 800-255-3050 toll free 
(in Kansas dial 1-800-332-4 350) for assistance. The phone will 
be answered by "TraveLodge Reservation Center," and the caller 
should ask for the "Visit USA Desk." The Desk's staff speak 
French, German, Japanese and Spanish as well as English, but 
all of them may not be on duty at the same time. 

For Visit USA Desk service, call between 8:00 a.m. and 
11:00 p.m. Central Standard Time, Monday through Friday, and 
between 11:00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. S-aturday and Sunday. 

The Trave^Lo^ge Reservations Center will make reservations 
at TraveLodges around the country and at other hotels in cities 
where there is no TraveLodge. The Visit USA Desk willfassist 
m making reservations if the caller does not speak English and 
can advise him on what hotels have interpreter f atr'ilities . 

See Appendix III for how to obtain USTS publications that 
would be useful to your foreign visitors. 
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CHAPTER IX 
US GOVERNMENT AGENCIES ' ' 

Along with the Department of State, other US Government 
aaencies -- the United States Information Agency, the 
Department of Defense ..nd the Peace Corps welcome and 
/"^ supjor^ private Air.erican participation in athletic programs 
' abroad. The President's Council on Physical Fitness and 
Sports, although prinuiriiy with a domestic orientation? 
also endorses internat lor^T' sport activitio-. 

. • Thi-, chapter explair^ the interest of these US Government 
agencies in tours abroad V American sports gr-ups and how 
US Foreign Servic- P'>sts can assist you 
athletes. ' 




and your touring 



1. 



S^Kj r t s as 



Part of the StateJje£^^tmen^_JL5^ 



The Bureau of hd'lcational an'l Culturil Affairs of 
the Department ol State includes sports as a modest but 
important part ot tl.o exchange prr^irar, i t .admini ster s under 
Public Law ftne Fulbright-H. y , A:t ) to ' ^. . ^ 

rautual understandi v ; between th.- p-opL ot the >,uited states 
and the people' of ouhc-r countri-^s me.r... of edu^^ational and 
r-ultural exchange; to strengthen the t i- which unite us with 
other nations...; promote international ° ; i 

and thus assist ir tU^- ievelopmen' of tnend.y, sympathetic, 
,i,ui Pf^aceful reiar.irfns between the United States -.r the 

i ■ ^ ;• . r- 1 1" rfrr,^-, c:p>ct ion 101 c ntement- 

other countries r,^ tnc wnr 1 A (iro' becT,x'Jii i 

ut I'urposo ot the Act.") . 

The Bureau of Educational and Cultural A-' •'air:;, in 
fulfiiUng that legislative objective, spons'^n. - ^-"^^''T 
.'-ourages the intercaange of American and ic;r.;-igr individuals 
,nc groups in many ^Melds of ac t iv ity , pr ivat c , 

-professional, sue: as- students -.nd scholars, youtn, the arts, 
labor, as wei 1 i.-. other leaders and specialist..,. 
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T he Bureau's Sports Progr;arr 



Athi^;'.i-> 



primary 

Frcjciram- 



1 ii: 

i :r. 



the Burea. 
eiicourage 



s 



of f I 

i n th>j 



:e ot International 

interest of 
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mutual understanding between peoples, more effective 
participation of American organizations in inter- 
national sports interchange. Emphasis is placed on 
the two-way character of effective communication by 
•stressing mutuality in planning, participation, 
support and benefit. One example of the effort being 
made to help and strengthen the private sector ex- 
change effort is this manual. Symposia in the fields 
ot international sports communication and development 
are sponsored along with research projects and feasi- 
biUty studies for the purpose of reducing the communi- 
cations gap between foreign and- domestic sports 
groups. The office also encourages meetings and con- 
sultations between foreign officials and the leaders 
of American groups in the interest of discovering 
what types of specific sports programs are most 
desirable. 

The Bureau also provides information about 
international sports, such as foreign and domestic 
tournaments, tours, conferences, and clinic schedules, 
to all interested parties in this country and to 
all American and foreign embassies. 

Finally, as indicated throughout this handbook, 
the Bureau, in cooperation' with Foreign Service 
posts and other Government agencies, does its best 
to provide information and advice as well as other 
facultative assistance, on request, to private 
American sports groups planning either to go on 
tours abroad or to invite foreign sports qroups 
to visit the United States. 

'3- United S tates Information Service and Sports Tours 

The United States Information Agency (USIA) in 

^r^f^i!!'^^''"' ^"'^ Information Service 

(USIS) posts abroad support US national interest 
by conveying a picture of American society, in- 
stitutions and culture as, well as by explaining 
US policies to foreign audiences. 
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Along with their work with radio, film^ and television, 
press, publications, exhibitions', libraries and American ., 
studies and language programs, USIS posts administer abroad 
the cultural an d educational exchange program of . the Depart- 
ment of State. This **split-lGVGl" operation sometimes con- 
fuses America ns. Just remember that at home you should con- 
tact the Department of State, but overseas you should contact 
USIS officers (see below) , for advice and assistance. The 
Department and the USIS posts work together in . support ing 
American sports exchanges. 

5. What Foreign Service Posts Can Do for Sports Tours 

If' you are taking a tour abroad under private auspices, 
US Foreign Service posts can provide facilitative assistance 
on request, particularly if you notify the Department of State 
of your tour at least two months in advance so the posts 
can be infcJrmed of your coming. The term "facilitative 
assistance" generally covers -services that can reasonably 
be given to you and your group by USIS and embassy or consular 
officers consistent with their official duties. These could 
include briefings on the country and its political situation, 
assistance in contacting local sports organizations, advice 
on press interviews and other public relations activities 
and invitations to representational social events. 

Facilitative assistance does not include funds or 
use of facilities and services prohibited by law or regu- 
lations. Nor should facilitative services be confused with 
consular services, i . e . ,y pa ssport issuance , notarial acts 
and welfare and whereabouts assistance, which a post' is 
required by-law to render to American citizens. - . 

• The degree to which* private tours can obtain facilitative 
services depends on the -current personnel situation and work- 
load of a Foreign Service post as well as how far -in advance 
^-h^ n nst is notified (for planning purposes). The posts 
.£ry to be as forthcoming as possible, but at certain times, 
^ q , during a political crisis in the hast countt^^-, or du-ring 
p4ak workload periods, their officers may^ not be able- to be 
as attentive to your program and needs as both you and they 
would like. • However, you can be sure they will do theit best 
to help you. 

6 . Organization of Foreign Service Posts 

Whether you are going abroad on yout own or with. a US - 
Government-sponsored tour, some familiarity with- the organi- 
zation and personnel of Foreign Service posts. .may be useful. 
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. A post is any Foreign Service establishment maintained 
by the United States abroad. It may be designated as an 
embassy,, a consular office, or given a special designation, 
such a5f a mission to an international organization. 

An embassy conducts ru^rmal, continuing, diplomatic 
relations between the US Government and other governments. 
It is usually, headed by an Ambassador / who is the personal 
representative of. the President. 

An^mbassy is Ibcated in the capital city of a country 
anxl comprises all US agencies, except military commands, 
reprc-3ented in -that country , such as USIS, AID and the 
Peace Corps, as well^as the traditional political, economic/ 
commercial,^ consular* and 4dminist,rative functions- The 
heads^pf alT these elemehts, including the military attach'^s, 
are rrjsponsible to the Ambassador (see Appendix XX for the 
organizational chart of a. typical embassy), 
t . ^ ' • . - ' - . , 

A consular office is usual ly e ither a consulate general 
or a consulate located' in one orNnnore other major cities of 
a country. The principal officer of a consular post and 
his staff are ■ responsible to the Ambassador in the capital. 
Consular o f f ices engage in most foreign affairs activities 
and vary in size and scope. 

The number of Foreign Service posts changes with openings 
and closinqs;.as of November 30, 1974, there were 132 embassies 
74 consulates general, 45 consulates, 9 missions to 'inter- 
national organizations and one liaison office. About 70 per 
cent of these 261 posts had USIS offices. 

7. ^Q,_gj£LJjglii_J'_^M Fo reign Service Posts 

The officer in charge of USlS in each country i^ the 
Public Affairs Officer (PAO) . 'His' staff usually includes 
a Cultural Affairs Officer (CAO) , who is most frequently : 
responsible for the post's involvement with American 
cultural (including sports) groups which visit, the qountr.y! 
You should get in touch with either the PAO or the CAO as 
soon as possible after arriving in a country abroad. 

A. Branch Public Affairs Officer, (BPAO) the senior' 

officer at many USIS posts outside of' cap-itll cities. .In 
other cities, USIS may have orfly an information center or ^ 
a binational ce'nter with a resident director. The BPAO 
or the resident dir;ector can be of assistance to you. In 
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cities v/here there is a US consular office but no USIS office, 
you should call upon the principal officer of the consulate 
general or consulate for facilitative services. 

Since the PAO or CAO will normally be your primary 
contact, it is best to approach other elements in an embassy 
through a USIS intermediary. In case of urgent need for 
consular services, however, you can save time by asking tor 
specific officers, e.g., a passport officer in case of lost 
travel documents, a welfare and whereabouts officer in case 
of trouble with the police. If you need medical assistance, 
the administrative and consular sections of an tm^ssy main- 
tain lists of English-speaking doctors and dentists. 

As a tour leader, you may wantNio carry in your pocket 
a copy of Key Off icers of Foreig n_Service_Posts (GPO, 70 
cents per copy). This I^'-lT^^^bB^kT^FTTSiTHi^address 
and telephone number of all American embassies and consular 
offices and lists the names of the top officers at each post, 
including the PAO. The CAO is not listed, but you can always 
contact him through the PAO's office. 

8 . Peace Corps Sports Programs 

The mission of the Peace Corps is to promote world 
peace and friendship and better understanding between 
Americans and foreign peoples by helping other countries 
in meeting their needs for trained manpower. Physical edu 
cation and sports are among the 'some 300 skills offered by 
Peace- corps Vblunteers, who are chosen from all ages and 
walks of life and .after a training arid orientation period, 
includlAg language study, are placed ^overseas for two years 
in countries which need and requested volunteers to aid in 
their economic and social development. 

In fiscal year 1974,. 326 Peace Corps Volunteers . (of 
the worldwide total of abouf 7,000 i-n 60-odd countries) 
were wdVking in spedific physical education, regreation, 
sports and -youth' development programs in 25 countries 
around the world. Most of these'. Volunteer s teach full-time 
physical education at elementary and secondary schools and 
at colleges. Their auxiliary assignments, (after school, 
at night and on weekerids) included- coaching various sports^ 
teams, supervising intramural programs, serving as leaders 
in neighborhood recreation programs and conducting athletic 
g1 inics . . - ■ 
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9. How To Work With the Peace Corps 

ifVyou have a special interest in working with Peace 
Corps VJsi^lunteers in athletic clinics or demonstrations in 
specifid countries as part of, a tour abroad, you -can write 
to US IS (Public Affairs Officers in those countriePVi th an 
informatrrsn copy of your letter being sent to th6 Peace Corps 
Director, q/o the American Embassy in each country. The 'PAO 
will coordinate arrangements with the local Peace Corps 
Director. , , . / ^ 

A 

See Appendix XXI for a list of countries with Peace 
Corps programs. Even though only about half of these 
countries have Volunteers assigned to^^ formal athletic pro- 
grams, you should not hesitate to write to the PAO of any 
of the Peace Corps countries. Many Volunteers in fields 
other than physical education devote some of their spare time 
to sports activities and may welcome your assistance. Peace 
Corps Directors will not have any' funds to support your 
appearances in their countries, but they could possilply arrange 
for home hospitality, interpreters and the use of athletic 
facilities for training and demonstrations. 
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Want To Be a Peace Corps Volunteer? 



Experienced teachers, coaches and recreation leaders 
are increasingly in demand by the Peace Corps to teach physical 
education, train coaches and teachers and work with national 
cfommittees or ministries of education in evaluating and 
planning physical education programs, organizing and coach- 
ing sports and holding clinics and seminars. 

Each year, a number of positions overseas become avail- 
able ^or coaches and teachers of physical education, male 
and female. If you are interested, call the Peace Corps on 
toll free 800-424-8580 and ask for "Recruitment." 

11- The Military Contribution to Sport s 

The US Armed Forces have "long recog'nized sports "as an 
effective, means for developing strength, abiUty, endurance, 
tea-mwork, self-conf id^nce and the will -to win. 

In 1S55, the US Congress assured by law that no otit- 
standing athlete should- be denied the opportunity to train " 

participate in international sports competitions, 
simply because, he is in the Armed Forces. 
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Under the aegis of the Interservice Sports Committee 
of the Department of Defense, American military personnel, in 
addition to intraservice and interservice competitions, 
participate in the Pan American and Olympic G^mes, world 
championships and international military sports champion- 
ships Organized by the 58-member Inte3?nat ional Military 
Sports Council (Conseil International du Sport Militaire or 
CISM) . The US Armed Forces enter teams every year in 
championships sponsored by CISM in member countries. 

Approximately one in eight athletes representing the 
United States in recent Olympic Games was a member of the 
Armed Forces. In the 1971 Pan American Games, 40 military 
athletes were on the US team, and they won 39 of the 218 
medals collected by the United States. 

12 . Military Support for International Sports Tours 

For you , as a tour leader , the interest of our Armed 
Forces in sports opens up the possibility that athletic 
training and billeting facilities on US military bases in 
foreign countries might be made available to your team at 
low cost. Such use, of course, would have to be consistent 
with the military mission of the US base. 



Your request"tT5^ use these facilities should be sent/to 
the Defense Attach^ (copy to the PAO) at the US embassy iri 
the country where you would like to use US military athletic 
or billeting facilities. See Appendix XXII for a list of 
embassies with APO or FPO numbers; for other embassi^, use 
this format: 



The request should be made well in advance of your 
departure from this country, and an information copy also 
sent to the Interservice Sports Committee Secretariat (ISCS) , 
addressed to: 




Defense Attache 
American Embassy 
Lagos , Nigeria 



Director , ISCS 
c/o TAGO, DA 
ATTN: . DAAG-IS 
Washington, D. C. 20314 
Phone: 202-693-7755 
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Military attaches may also be helpful to you in^arranging 
friendly games v\ith military and national teams of host 
countries, particularly of CISM member nations (See Appqndix- 
XXIII. for list of CISM membf-rs) . 
\ 

Certain Armed Forces publications may be. of interest 
to you and your toUr mernbers. The Department of Defense puts 
out a handy (4" x- 5") sefies of Pocket Guides^to several 



countries. Some Gu ides are out of print, but ^t he' fol lowing 
are generally available: Caribbean, France, Germany, Great ' 
Britain, Greece, Italy, vJapan, Philippines, Sj^ain, Thailand, 
Turkey and Viet^Nam. ' 

K I'he Navy Department publishes a series of Language Guides 

(useful phras^es) of the same size in French, German, Greek, 
-I^talian, Japanese, Norwegian, Portuguese, Russian and Turkish. 

Both series of booklets are sold by the GPO«at prices 
ranging from 50 cents to two dollars [jer box';kl(-t. > 

1 3 . Some Limits on Milit ary Su pport 

SQine Americans seem to be under the impression that 
our Armed Forces can lay on otransporta t ion for US goodwill 
tours abrocid. This, howt^ver, is not the case. Under the 
laws and policies governing the use of US military trans- 
•^portation resources, these resources may be used to move 
non-Department of Defense traffic o^ily when such movement 
is 1) of an erfiergency nature involving potential loss of 
life, or 2) in direct support of the m i 1 it^tiry mission, or* 
3) specifically authorized by statute, or 4) certified by 
the head -of a federal department or agancy to be in the 
n^^tional interest and commercial trans{)or tat ion is not 
available or readily obtainable. 

Acjain, some US sports tours have^ gone overseas hoping . 
to fill gaps in their schedules with "pick-up" games with 
US military base teams. Flowever, experience indicates that 
base teams are not "always eager to meet "all-star" quality \ 
teams in v^hat, understandably, would be one-sided matches. • 
The seasonal factor is important too, so you should not^^ 
begin a tour expecting to arrange games with serv^e t^amd 
as you go along. Explore the local situation with the 
military attaches, if possible, before leaving the United 
States. 
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14. President's Council on Physical Fitness and Sports ^ " . 

The President's Council on Physical"^ Fitness and Sports 
actively encourages and supports participation in sports by 
'Americans of all ages as means of imprqving physical' fit- 
ness and health, enhancing enjoyment of life and broadening^ 
the base from which our competitive athletes come. 

'a 

In carrying out its responsibilities, the Council 
cooperates with schools, colleges, clubs, ipdtistry, recreation 
agencie-s and sportS7governing "^bpd-ies efforts to strengthen 
leadership, '<to provide incentives^ and recognition for sports- 
men and to develop innovative programs. - 

The Council maintains relations with the ministries 
of sport and national spor\s-governrng federations of many 
countries, including' the member nations of ^the European 
Council on Physical Fitness. In coordination with the 
Department o'f State, the Council facilitate^ contacts be-* ^ 
tween American and faiTeign sports leaders.-^ For example, ' . 
the "Council participates^- in and acts as host for inter- 
national conferences on trim and fi4:ness. . 

1 5 , President's Council as Source of Information ' ^ . ^ 

^^^v^^V Through its international contacts, €he -Council has 
collected .a considerable amount of material on sports and • " 

V physical fitness programs, aroand the world. Although rhis 
collection is not . available for loan, coaches and other 
sports' prof essibrials as well as students doing research on 

* sports "are welcome to use this material at the Council's 
library. If you are interested, contact: , ^' , 

President's Council on Physical 

Fitness and Sports * • 

Suite 3030 
, 400 Sixth Street, SW. 
^ . ^ ^ Washington, D.C. 20201- ^ / 
Phone': 202-755-7947 

In addition, if you or your foreign friends have a ^ * 

special interest in mass physical ^recreation programs, the 
Council's staff can give you information and the nfemes of 
specialists ii||jthis field at home and abroad. 
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POSTSCRIPT 



The underlying theme of this handbook has been encourage- 
ment and support for private international spolrts tours that 
contribute to friendly relations among nations and better 
understanding among peoples. If this handbook serves in any 
measure. to help you lead a successful tour abroad, it will 
have achijgved its purpose.. 

For those who look beyond the immediate goal of a satis- 
fying sports tour,' th^re. are, of course, other^ ways to further 
the development of international sports understanding. What 
else might be done by American coaches and athletes ^ as well as 
by their supporting organizations and communities has been 
suggested by Alan A. Reich, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Educational and Cultural Affairs, in recent public addresses 
in different parts of the country > and can be summarized, as 
' follows : . . 

1. Help strengthen, the £)lympic movement, includiijg the 
Olympic development program. JA-*- 

> ' . ■ ■ - ■ . , ' ' ^- " ' ' " , ■ • 

2. Strengthen the ties which bind us with other peoples 
by actively communicating and .working with. your foreign ^sports 
colleagues and friends. - ^ ' - - " 

' * • / r 

.3. Encourage excellence in all aspects of international 
interchange. ' ' 

. 4. Insure that participants conduct themselves as repre- 
sentatives of their country. - ^ 

5. -Develop cooperative prbgrcTmming with such private 
associations ^ the^ People- to-People Sports* Committee , Partners 
of the Americas, Operation Crossroads Africa and Sister* Cities 
International, with foundations and youth and community ser- 
vice organizations. . ' ' * ' 

6. Seek greater public visibility through the media to- 
.expose the maximum numbe:y of people here and' abroad to the 

international gooi^will generated. • ^ ^ ' ^ 

7> . Seek facilitative aqd financial assistance for your 
prqgram f-rom US companies operating internationally, since ' 
they have an interest in carrying out public service activi- 
ties abroad, as they do in the U-^ited States. 

8. Promote and develop sports programs and events in sup- 
port of disaster relief abroad,, which also serve- tt) dramatize 
the humanity of sports enthusiasts in all countries. 
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9. Encourage and publicize the participation of inter- 
national sports federation representatives at sports events 
in the United S^tates to emphasize the universality of sports 
and their contribution to international understanding. 

10. Assist other nations as requested in building their 
counterpart sports organizations to insure ongoing ^interchang 

11. Provide home hospitality, in cooperation with com- 
munity organizations, for international sports visitors to 
the United States. 
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The titles listed below were selected for their possible 
interest to leaders of international sports tours. Preference 
was given to recently published materials,- and the inclusion 
or exclusion of a title is in no way to be construed as re- 
flecting the vi^jws of the paLIisher of this handbook. 

Most of these books are listed in the 1974 edition of 
Books in Print , one of the standard references of the US 
publ ishing industry , and should be available in or through most 
bookstores and libraries. Some titles, particularly the travel 
guides, can be purchased as [^apQ'rbacks (consult Paperbound Books 
in Print at bookstpres or 1 i;./raries) . 

Cross- 'Jul tura 1 Communicat loi, : 



F 1 s hi^j r , c; 1 f n I • . , Vu\.d ic Dipl ona cy and the Behavioral Sciences , 
B loor.ing t ^r, : Indira IJn i ■ r s i t'y. . Pr^es s , 1972. 

Hall, Fdwarr] T., Thr- Hidde-r l i men si on . Garden City (N.Y.): 



Tqxr Sil( nr L/i nguaac , Garden City (N.Y.): 



Doul leday , 19 50 . 

K 1 u c k h o h n , r I y d e , Mirror for fl an: The Hc-Iation of Anthropology 
to M^de rr. I .i , New York: V;~r. i L 1 1 o Sf^y House, 1949. 

Trlin^lis, Harry ( ., ed., T:'- \i :alysi.s r ^ f Subj ec tive Culture , 
rjow York: Jolin Wiley, -1072, ^ —^-^ ^ ■ — 



F'uvl P i SI 



Conr.id,, n-.ivi. ^ P., T >^ch niqu' ■ • ' Fund- Pa i s ing , Secaucus (N.J.): 
Ly lo Pt-:.i ir^ , ,1 •■^74 . 

Humphries, P^ P . , Fund Paism j for Smal 1 r^har it ies and Small' 

Organizations , Nor tl^Pomf r • ^- (Ver.): David and Charles , 1 ; . 

KuoVl^jo, Uf^d^.^i., Group Fund : : ; sing Today , Freeport (Maine): 
V;i.v,'* Iwri ;>:t B^.nd, 1974. ^ 

Leiier*, Fdwi-. P., and Shf^ll:r., Bernic<' P., Handbook o f Spec : i 1 
E\-ents f(jr Nonprofit Orga n i a t ions : T^?s ^,ed Ideas_ f or Fund" 
Paising a n d Public RelatK '.: ' . New YorFT Assooiation PreslI , I 7 2 , 

Seymour F^:lr-'ld J., Desigr r__P^ind~ P,:^ r^; mc; : Pr i.no i p les , 

P -j tt^.-r :is , ' -0:: r: ique s , ^P-;^• V'.'rk: McGTTv;- H ill ';'^T^h'~^ ~~ 

SntjLK.l^r., PPiLir., '1., Fund :^ ^ i mg r'or th.o ^ Sm.all P^rgani zat ion , 
P ;m 1 a d f-- i I.; h I -1 : . ]■] V a n s " ^ 'r ' r f r Lippinc~ttj , 19*"G~8^ ^ 
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APPENDIX I 

NCAA FOREIGN COMPETITION APPROVAL REQUEST FORTl 



1. Organization applying: 
^ 2, Address: 



3, Sport Involved: 



U. Date and site of first competition: 



5. Attach schedule of games or meets indicating datep and opponents. 

6. Countries involved in tour: _________ 



7. Date of departure: Date of return: 

8. Site at which team will be assembled: 



9. If pre-corapetition practice seaiions are contemplated, please Indicate site, 
number of days and practice sessions involved: ^ - - 



10. Designate make-up of official party: a. Number of team members: 

b. Class Standing (baaed on current or immediate past academic year): 
Freshmen Sophomores Juniors Seniors : 

c. Officials „ d. Coaches e. Others (please explain) 

11. Date of your institution's last foreign tour: 



12. Please attach memorandum or letter describing financial arrangements for this 
competition and any additional information vrtiich you feel is pertinent. 

13. Under the rules ^^f the NCAA, when an institution competes in foreign competi- 
tion, proper notification shall be given to the State Department of the United 
States Government. Please contact Mr. Robert Jones, directoptrf^ntematiohml 
athletic programs. Department, of State, Washington, D.C. 20520. Please Indicate 
whether notification has been given by attaching a copy of the correspoqdence. 

ASTLICABLE TO BASKETBALL ONLY: Foreign competition by member ingtitutions 
miirfb be approved by the Amateur Basketball Association of the United States of 
America. Please contact Mr. Bill Wall, executive director, MacMurray College, 
Jacksonville, Illinois 62650. Please indicate whether this approval has been 
obtained by attaching a copy of the correspondence. , ^ \ 



^ SIGNED: 



Director of Athletics 



Return to: Dennis Poppe, assistant director of events, NCAA, P. 0. Box 1906, 
O Shawnee Mission, Kansfta 66222. 
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NATJONAL SPORTS ORGANIZATIONS 



This represen*ftive lir^t of US organizations which have' 
parti 'ip.itvJ in internatKmal .sports oxchancjes is in three groups 
1) multisport associations, 2) individual sports associations 
and 3) organizations for persons with disabilities and other 
problems requiring special rules and equipment for their 
Each group is alphabetized according to underlined sport 
words in title. 



sporfs . 
or key 



National headquarters addresses are used where possible, but 
homt. or business addresses and telephone numbers of key officers 
are listed as needed to proviir- a ready contact point for each 
organization. TMs^ informati ^i. was current as of June 1975. 

i) MULTISPORT ASSOCIATIONS: 



Adventure in Education ( A I p: ) 
7 95 St .""Tirm^s" Dr ive 
Laguna Beach, California 92651 
Christopher u. Appel, Pres. 
Phone 714-63B-6372 

Amateur Athl e tic Un ion of the 

UnTted States (AAU) 
3400 W. 86th Street 
Indianaf^ol is , ^Indiana 46268 
Ollan C. CasfU'll, Exec. Dir. 
Phonv 3 17-2^7-2900 



Athletes in 
1 4 5 r East iTvTm: 



Action 

Bo\i levard 



Tustin, California 926 8 0 
David Hann.^}., Dir. 
Phone 714-832-326 0 



Athleti c En t erpr ises _ 

6941 Antigua Place 

Sarasota, Florida 33 581 

Sam Ketcham, Tour Coordinator 

Phone 813-921-4966 

National Collegiate Athletic 

Association (NCAA) 
P.O. Box 1906 

Shawnee Mission, Kansas 66222 
Walter Byers, Exec. Dir. 
Phone 913-384-3220 

United States Collegiate Sports 

Council (USCSC) 
P.O. Box 50850 
Tucson, Arizona 85705 



Frank 
O ne 
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£. Bare, Exec, 
602-792-4166 



Dir . 



no 

34 



American Alliance for Health, 
Physical Education and 



Recreation 



1201 16th 
'Washington , 
Dr. George Anderson 
Phone 202-833-5530 



(AAHPER) 
Street, NW 
D.C. 20036 

Exec 



Sec 



National Indian Activities 

Association (NIAA) 
619 2nd Avenue, Room 303 
Seattle, Washington 98104 
Ron Johnson, Dir. 
Phorie 206-682-2585 

National Association of Inter- 

collegiato Athletics (NAIA) 
1205 Baltimore Avenue 
Kansas City , Missouri 64105 
A.O. Duer , Exec. Sec.-Treas. 
Phone 816-842-5050 

Association for Intercol legiate 
Athletics for Women (AIAW) 

1201 ' 16th Street , NW 

Washington, D.C. 20936 

Dr. Bonnie L. Parkhouse, 
Consultant 

Phone 20*2-833-5485 

National Junior College Athletic 

Association (NJCAA) 
Box 1586 

Hutchinson , Kansas 67501 
George E. Killian, Exec. Dir. 
Phone 316-663-5445 



National Association of the 

P^^rtners of thq Alliance (NAPA) 

2001- "S" ^Street, N.W. 

Washington, D,C. 20009 

David Luria, Acting Sports 
Coordinator 

Phone 202-232-73 32 

United States Olympic Conunitteo 

(USOC) 
57 Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
• F. Donald Miller, Col. USA 
(Ret . ) , Exec . Dir . 
Phoxie 2 1 2-686-1456 

Peop le- to-Peop le Sports 

ComiTiittee (PPSC) 
9B Catt»M- Mill Road 
Great :Jeck, New York 11021 
Thomas Allen, Exec. Dir. 
Phone 516-482-5158 

Natio n al Recr eation and 
Park A ssociat ion, Inc . (NRPA) 
1601 N. Kent St. 
Arlington, Va . 22209 
John H. Davis, Pres. 
Phone 703-525-0606 

National Association for Sport 

and P hysica 1 Educa t ion 
1 2 0T"Krth Stree t , N . W . 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
Kosweil Merrick, Ex. Sec. 
Phone 202-833-5536 

United States Committee? 

Sports for Is rae 1 { USCS I ) 
Statler Hilton 

7th Av^nme and 5 3rd Street - 
New York, N.Y. 10001 
Mike Rand Exec. Dir . 
Phone 212-947-4815 

' American College of Sports 

Medic ine 
1440 Monroe Street 
Madison, Wisconsin, 53706 
Gary Jenks, Exec. Sec. 
Phone 608-262-3.632 

National Eeddration o^. Stat^ 
High School Assoc iations^ 
(NFSHSA) 
P.O. Box 9S g 
Elgin, Illinois 6012(> 
Clifford B. Pagan, Exec. Sec. 
O Phone 312-697-4100 ' 
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Wo r I d Leisure and Recreation 

Association (WLRA) 
345 East 46th Street 
New York,. N.Y^. 10017' 
William D. Cunningham, 'Exec . 

Dir. 

Phone 212-697-8783 

National Council of the 
Young Men*s Christian 
A ssociation (YMCA) 

2 9 l^roadway 

New York, N.Y. 10007 . 

Lloyd Arnold, Dir. 

Phone 212-349-0700 

Youth Enter prises, Inc. 
P. 'J. Box 777 

Chula Vista, California, 92102 
Jdrnes J. Gordon, Dir. 
Phone 714-477-3139 



2 ) IIJI .I VIDUAL SPORTS ASSOCIATIONS : 

Council for National Cooperation 

m Aquatics (CNCA) 
3 }iiilandale Ave. 
Nev Roche lie, NY 1080 3 
Mr. Bernard E. Empleton,' Exec. Dir. 
Phone 914-636-0133 

National Ar chery Association of 

the United States (NAA/USA) 
1 9 5 i emerald son Dr i ve 
Lan._^aster , Pennsy 1 vania 17 fA)i 
Clayton B. Shenk, Exec. Ser:.-Treas. 
Phone 717-569-6900 
An^erican Badmin^ton Associa- 
t i.-,n (ABAI 

1^3 n Alexandr ia Dr iv(^ 

San Diego, California 92107 

r^rs. Waldo Lyon, Sec. 

Phone 714-223-3310 

American Association of College 

Basebal 1 Coaches (AACBC) 
12^3 ^ Assembly Hal 1 
University of Illinois 
Champaign, Illinois r)1320 
Lee Eilbracht, Sec.-Treas. 
Phone 217-333-3400 
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United States Baseball Federa- 
tion (USBF) , ' ' • % 
Greenv.ille College 
Greenville, Illinois 62246 

• Robert E, Smith, Sec.-Treas. 

, Phone 618-664-1840 

Amateur BjaskertbaJJ. Association. 

of the United States of 

America (ABAUSA) 
MacMurray College 
Jacksonville I Illinois 62650 
William -L. Wall, fcxec. Dir. 
Phone 217-245-5J23 

National Association of Basket- 
ball Coaches of the United 
btates (NABC) 

18 Orchard Averlue 

Branford, Conn. 06520 

Joseph Vancisln, Exec. D:j.r'. 

Phone 203-488-1232 

International Association of 
Approved Basketball Officials 

(IAABG^)- , ~ 

1620 Dual Fiighway East 
'Hagerstown, Maryland 21740 
StQwart p. Paxton, Exec. Dir. 
Phone 301-733-4107 ' 

Amateu]: Bicycle League of 

America, Inc. (ABLA) 
P.O. Box 669, Wall Street Station 
New York, N. Y.- 10005 
Ernest M. Seubert, Pres. 
Phone 212-944-7295 

American Bowl ing Congress (ABC) 
5301 South 76th Street; 
Greendale, Wisconsin 53P29 
. Albert R. Matzelle, Exec. 
Sec . ^Treas . ^ 
Phone 414-421-6400 

American Canoe Association (ACA) 
4260 East Evans Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 80222 
Joan L. Ma?on, Exec. Sec. 
Phone 303-756-8257 

Amateur Fencers League of 

America (AFLA) 
249 Eton Place 
Westfield, New Jersey 07*090 
Irwin F. Bernstein, Sec. 
Phone 201-233-0058 
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, W<S^rld . Amateur Golf Council 
'(WAGC) 
U^G^. Golfhoiise 
Far Hills,. New Jersey 07931 
P.J. Boatwright, Jr., Exec. Dir*. 
Phone 212-679-5335 (NYC tieline) 

United States Gymnastics 

Federation (USGF) ' ^ \ 
P.O. Box 4699 
Tucson, Arizona 85717 
Frank L. Bare, Exec.-Dir. 
Phone 602-6,22-3865 

United .'states Handball Feder- 
ation (USTHF) ' " ' , 
10 ^-Nottingham Road 
Short Hills New Jersey 07078^ 
Dr.' Petef G. Buehning, Pres. 
Phone 201-926-6000 (off.) qe ^ 
379-4148 (home) . 

Amateur Hockey Association of 

the United States (^HAUS) . 
10 Lake Circle , ^BroadmbOr 
Colorado Springs, Co. '80900 
Hal Trumble,' Exec. Dir. " 
Phone 303-471-940-0 

Field Hockey Association of 

America (FHAA) - . 
1160 T-hird Avenue ' t*'. 

New York, N.Y. 10021 ^ \ . . ^ 
E.' Newbold Black, IV, Pres. ' " 

Phone 212-697-5200 « ^ 

American Horse Shows Associa^^ 

tion (AHSA) ' « 

150 East 6gfth Street' - 
New York, N.Y. 10021 
vAlbert E. Hart, Jr., Chmn. , 
Bhone 212-486-5310 

United States Judo Federation 

' (USJF) . 
Rural Route No. 21, Box 601 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47802 
Loren Braught, Sec. 
Phone 812-299-9264 
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American Motorcycle Association 

(AMA.r 
P.O. Box 141 ' 
Westerville, Ohio 4308! 
W.A. Boyce, Competition Dir. 
Phone 614-851-2425 , 

National Assoc iat ion • of Amateur 

Oarsmen (NAAO) 
Kent S.chool 

Kernt, Connecticut 06757 
W. Hart Perry, Pres. 
Phone' 203-'927-3501 or 3875 

United States Parachute 
, Association "(USPA) 
P.O. Box 109 

Monterey, Califbrni-a 93940 
Norman E. Heaton, Exec. Dir.' 
PhoneM08-373-27.08.. ' ' 

United States Modern Pentathlon ' 
and Biathlon Association 
.(USMPB'A) 

7 07 East Broad Street-- 

Falls Church, Virginia , 22046 ^ .^--^ 

George M. WilsQin^ Pres. 
^Prtone 202-693-8-220 ^ ' 

National Rif.le Assoc iat icMi^of 

America (NRA) 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue, NW 
Washington, D.p. 20036 
Maxwell Rich, M^ j . Gen., USA 

(Ret. ) , Exec, Vice Pres. 
Phone 202-783-6505 

Amateur Skating Union of the 

United States (ASUUS) . 
4423 West Deming Place 
Chicago, Illinois 60639 
Lawrence R. Ralston, Sec • -Treas . 
Phone 312-235-9581 

United States Figure Skating 

Association (USFSA) ^ 
12 08 Ridgewood Drive 
Troy, Ohio 45373 

Fred LeFevre, Chmn . / Int'l Comm. 
Phone 513-335-7579 ' 
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United Sta-tes International 

Skating Association lUSISA) 
10 S. Broadway 
St. Louis, Missouri 63102 r 
James L. Hawkins, Sec' 
Phone 314-241-9090 

United States Ski Association 
JUSSA) , , . 

1726*Champa Street, Suite 300. 

Denver, Colorado 80202 

Michael W. .Erickson, Ex^. 
Vice Pres . . . 

Phon.e 303-825-9183 

United States Socce r Federation 

« (USSF) ' • ^ 
350 Fifth Avenue, Suite 4010 
New York, ISl.Y. 10001 
Kurt Lamm^ Sec. 
Phone 212-565-4158 - 9 

Amateur Softball Association 

*^of America ' (ASA) 
2801 NE 50th Street, Box 11437 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 7 3.111 
D. E . Porter , Exec . Dir . 
Phone 405-424-5^66 

4 American Swimming Coaches 
Association (ASCA) 
1 Hall of Fame Drive 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 33316 • 
Robert M. Ousley, Exec, Dir. 
Phone 305-524-6267 

United States Tennis Associa- 
tion, Inc. (USTA) 
Education and Research Center 
71 University Place 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
Mrs. Eve F. Kraft, Dir. 
Phone 609-924-4343 

United S tastes Professional * 
Tennis Association, Inc. 
(uahffA) 

Three Greenway Plaza East ^. • 

Suite 226 3 

Houston , Texas 7 7 04 6 ' , 

Ray Bovett, Exec. Dir. 

Phone 713-679-0070 
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United States Table Tennis 

^ Association (USTTA) 
1500 N. Broom. Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 19806 
J. Rufford Harrison, Exec. 

Vice Pres. 
Phone 302-772-2674 

^ United States Track and Field 
Federation fuSTFF) 
1225 N. 10th Avenue 
Tucson. Arizona 857Q5- 
Cai^L W. Cooper, Exec Dir. 
Phone 602-624-7475 

^United States Track Coqc'hes 

Associakis^ (USTCA) 
1705 Evanstdh Street 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 49008 • 
George Dales, Sec.-Treas. 
Phone 616-38 3-^1,9 3 0 



United States Volleyball 

Association (USVBA) 
557 Fourth Street 
San Francisco, California 94107 
Albert M. Monaco, Exeg^.- Dir. 
Phone 415-982-7590 / / 

United States Wre^tl ing 

Federation (USWF) 
405 W',^|:ftu^l of Fame Avenue 
Still^^y^, Oklahoma 74074 . 
Steven i^^Combs, Exec. Dir. 
Phone 405-377-5242. ' 

United' States Yacht Racing " . 

Union (USYRU), 
1133 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N,,Y, 10036 
Henry H., Anderson, Jr., Exec'. 

D i r . • , • ' 
Phone 212-575-1060 



3 ) FECIAL ORGANIZATIONS FOR ATHLETES^WITH DISABILITIES : 



Athletics for the Bl ind 

152 West 42nd Street, Room 502 

New York, N.Y. 100336 

San. Finkelstein, Sec.-Treas. 

Phone 212--947-1346 ' ^ 



American Athletic Association 

for the 'Deaf (hAAD) 
3916 Lantern Drive 
Silver Spring, Maryland 
Richard E. Caswell, Sec.-Tre^ 
Phone 301-942-404Z 



Special Olympics , Inc. 
1701 -K Street, NW, Suite'203 
Washington , D.C. 2 0 006 
Robert M. Montague, Jr., 

Exec . Dir . 
Phone 202-331-1731 

National Wheelchair Athletic 

Association ([vlWAA) 
40-24 62nd Street 
Woodside, New York 11377 * 
Benjamin Pi. Lipton, Chmn. 
Phone 212-424-2929 
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The outlets and sources listed below wore selected be- 
Cciu:->- ^hf ir r.it^ iiuls apf^r^cir to b*^ of possil;le interest to 
leaders ot international s[)orts t(^urs. The^ inclusion or 
exclusion cjf an r^utU't or source^ is. in no way to be con- 
strued as r^'flf^ctinq the vif^ws of the publisher of this 
handbook. Nr>r can th^- publisher assuuu^ any responsibility 
for crnniTierc ia 1 transact icnis of any of these outlets and 
sourc^/s. All prKM'S cjuotcnl below are subject to chanqe . 

American Au t f ^rnob i 1 1 ■ A:-:sociat i(;n , (jffers free and low-cost 
(^nTrT-77ok7r and road maps to its memijers. Non-meml;ors may 
purcbiasf ^ce-r t <iin items, iricludih<j trav(^l (guides to the 
Car ib.b*'cirr arfja , th^- P.ritish Isle.'S and bastern Kurope ($2.00 
oach) a:; wf'll as to Central and Southern Kurcjpe ($3.00 each). 
Thesf i t^f^ms can b>e ordered from: 

./unoric/:in An tomobjj f-^ Assoc iaticjn 
^111 Gdtehousf,' Road , Room 305 
Falls Churc^h, Virginia 22042 
' bhonf-i 70 3-- 222-68 1 1 

Rureau of Kducatiryn al and Cultural Affai rs, US Department ot 
SfalTi^'", T^aTi^'rf^p^^ addresses 'and articles by Bureau 

officers vv^iich may interest those concerned with exchange^ 
a(^tivitier> Tn (^f^neral as well as sports tours: "Trans- 
n.itionai- C<;nuTiunica t icms What's Happeninq?" (May 6 , 1974) f>y 
Assistant Secretary' John R i ciiardson , . Jr. ; "J^(>ople-to-PeoplV' 
Diplomacy: ^ Key to ^Vorlcl Understand mcj" (Sprinrj 1973) and 
"International Und(^r standing through Sports" (March 23, 1974) 
-by De.pu'ty Assistant Secretary , Af an A. R(^ich. These are 
available on request f nom : - . 

R>ur^'au of bduca t i ona'l and 
■ Cultural .Affairs (CU/P) 
Dr^partment of State 
• Kas*iington, D.C. 20S2 0 
Phone 202-6 32- n75 . . ^ 

The Bureau a 1 so -pub 1 i shes a Directory of Contacts for 
International Educational, Cultural bnd Scient i f ic^xchanc^-^ 
. Programs . The~ ^)rr o c t o r v lists gover'nment a 1 agencies and many 
AiDcr ican private organizations active in the conduct of 
international exchange-of -per son^ programs. It is available 
free on request from: 

Bureau of Educational and 

Cultural Affairs (CU/OPP) 
Department of State 
Washington, D.C, 20520 
Phone 202-632-7940 
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Confe{'ence Board / an independent, non-profit business re- 
search organization, has produced (1973-74) a series of four 
reports on US Bus iness Support for International Public 
Service Activities , Report 59 3 ($3.00, if for/ educational 
use) analyzes support f rom the headquarter s or US f irms ; 
Reports 616 (Brazil) , 617 (Mexico) and 624 (Argentina) analyze 
support from foreign affiliate^s ($2.00 each, if for educa- 
tional use). These are available from: 

The Conference Board, Inc. 

Information Service Division 

84 5 Third Avenue 

New York, New Y.ork_^ 10022 

Phone 212-759-09€b / , 

^ / ^ 

Goun'cil on International kdutational Exchange , a gr ivate , non- 
profit organization, publishes Where to Stay: USA , a 240- 
*page paperback that lists, by state, places where a traveler 
can stay for the night at low cost and sometimes free of 
charge as w^ll as much other inforfnation helpful to those 
assisting foreign groups and individuals to tour the United 
States. This publication is available for $2.50^Tromc: 

The Courjcil on International 

Educational Exchange 
777 United Nations Plaza, Dept. Mt 
New York, New York 10017 
Phone 212-661-0310 

Exchange , a quarterly published by the US Advisory Commission 
on International Educational and Cultural Affairs, has re- 
prints of an Exchange article, "Who Wins?,'Uby Walter W. Boehm, 
former Director of the State Department's Office of Inter- 
national Athletic Programs, which examines the value of com- 
petitive sports in developing international understanding. 
These reprints are available on request from: ' 

US Advisory Cominission Staff 
(CU/ACS) 

Department of State ' ^ 

'Washington, D.C. 20520 
Phone 202-632-2835 

Michelin Tire Corporation ,. American affiliate of the French 
firm, is the US outlet for the Michelin Green and Red Guides , 
road maps of most European countries and -six regional road ^ 
maps of Africa. Price lists are available on request from: 

Michelin Guides and iMaps 

P.O. Box 188 ^ ' 

Rosslyn Heights, New York 11577 
Phone 212-895-5546 
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National Audiovisual Center , National Archives and Records 
Service,, is the outlet for the> texts and tapes (open reel 
and cassette) of about 3 5' foreign language courses developed 
'by the Foreign Service Institute of the Department of State. 
Price list is available on fequest from: 

" Na^tional Audiovisual Center (GSA) 
g Sales Branch 

National Archives and Record Service 
Washington, D.C. 20409 
Phone 301-763-5500 
^ , <, ' 

National Education Association publishes Other Lands , Other 
Peoples y of lering concise and up-to-date information on 
almost every country in the world. Temporarily out of print, 
a new 312-page edition at an expected price of $4.50 per copy 
is due. out in September 1975. It may be ordered froq: . i 

NEA Order Department 
Academic Building 
Saw Mill Road 

West Haven, Connecticut 06516 

Phone 203^934-2669 ' . , 

National Geographic Society , wel}^ known, private, non-profit 
source of information about foreign countries, publishes 
Numerous books, maps and globes and has films for sale or 
irental. Catalog is available on request from: 

P^lications Division 
National Geographic Society 
!L7tn and 1^ Streets, NW 
Washington, D.C' 20006 
" Phone 202-296-7500 

National Institutes of Health , US Department of Health," 
Education, and Welfare, distributes Health Hints for the 
Tropics , a publication of the American Society of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene. This 31-page booklet is available for 
50 cents (40 cents each in lots of 100) in the 1967 or sixth 
edition (a new edition is due out in April \975, possibly 
'at a higher price) from: 

Editor, Tropical Medicine and 

Hygiene News 
National Institutes of Health 
/ Bethesda, Maryland 20014 

Phone 301-496-4212 

^ Organization of American States which has its Secretariat in 
Washington, D.C. , has many publications and a few films about 
Latin American and Caribbean countries. Price lists are 
avai^lable on request from: 

o ' nv \ 
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Publications Department 
Organization of American States 
19th and Constitution Avenue, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
Phone 202-DU1-8250 



Visual Arts Department 
Organization of Americarn States 
1744 C Street, NW 
Washington , D.C. 2 0006 
Phone 202-DU1-&252 



Professor James A. R. Nafziger , University of Oregon Lav; 
Schocfl, prepared a paper, "Should There Be a US Sports Policy?," 
for the 1974 convention of tihe International Studies Association. 
Reprints of this paper, which discusses the question in the 
international context, are available free from: 



Sister Cities International , the principal program of the Town 
Affiliation Association of the United States, Inc. , has a 
156-page handbook. Your City and the World . Designed primarily 
to guide Sister Cities programs, the handbook has useful irnforma- 
tion for those interested in international exchange activities. 
It is available for- $1,00 (to cover postage and handling) from: 



United States Travel Service (USTS) , US Department of Commerce, 
has a 42-page publication useful to foreign visitors-, USA Travel 
Information . USTS also publishes Serving the International 
Visitor , an 80-page booklet that will help those wishing to 
organize a community program for foreign visitors. Both items 
are available without charge from: ^ ^ 



and 




Professor James A. R. Nafziger 
University of Oregon Law School 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 



Sister Cities International 
Suite 202, City Building 
1612 K Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
Phone 202-293-7360 



Office of Visitor Services 
United States Travel Service 
US Department of Commerce 
Washington , D.C. 202 30 
Phone 202-967-4786 * 
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APPENDIX IV 

CHECKLIST (THE 39 STEPS!) OF PREPARATIONS 
FOR INTERNATIONAL SPORTS TOUR 

A tour leader may use this list to prepare sublists f 
assigning specifir- r-esponsibilities to his staff or team 
members : 

1. Contracts or other arrangements with local 

sponsors abroad • 



2. Itinerary (itfcluding rest stops) » 

3. Team or group roster . 

4. Funding arrangements / 

5. Approval by school and/or parent sports body 

6. Tickets for international air travel 

7. Photographs, biodata and other publicity materials, 

8. Press releases ^d inj:erviews 

9. Distribution of press releases and publicity kits 

10. Notification of Department of State, sending two 

publicity kits (one for USIA) at least one 

two months in advance 

11. ~ Advance man 

12. Interpreters * 

13. Passports and visas 

14. Vaccinations and other health measures 

15. Prescriptions for medications and eyeglasses 

16. Medical and first aid kits 

17. 'Tiealth and life insurai^^^^. 

18. Verification of avail^^^^^ of equipment abroad . 



19. Team or group equipment and uniforms ......... ^ ... ♦ 

2Q. Audiovisual training aids and materials 

21. Presentation gifts and souvenirs for hosts abroad . 



APPENDIX IV 

22. Personal clothing and items 

23. Miscellaneous items (tape, tissues, pens, sta- 

tionery, etc . ) 

24. Traveler's checks and credit cards 

25. Small supply of foreign currency 

26. international driver's licenses 

27. Schedules of competitions and clinics abroad .... 

28. Mailing instructions with itineraries team 

families* * 

29. Lists of key people (local sponsors, USrs and em- 

bassy officers, etc.) to be met abroad 

30. Key Officers of Foreign Service Posts 

31. Maps, Background Notes , travel guides and brochures 

32. Foreign language guides and pocket dietionaries ... 

33. Currency and metric system converters . .f^ 

34. Briefings by area specialists in US Government .... 

35. Briefings by knowledgeable private persons 

i6. Familiarization with US Customs regulations 

37. Packing of air freight 

38. Personal packing (under 44 pounds?) 

3^ Pre-arrangements for homecoming ceremonies 
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APPENDIX V 

M-264 
1-75 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
f - Passport Office f 

I , Washington, D.C. 20524 

VISA REQUIREMENTS OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 

This listing is prepared solely for the information of United Stales cili/env traveling as tourists, and does not apply to 
persons going as immigrants lo foreign countries The visa fees are in United Stales currency only. Persons traveling 
on official business for the United States Government should obtain visa information from the agency sponsoring 
their travel 

IMPORTANT; THIS LISTING IS PREPARED FROM INFORMATION FURNISHED BY FOREIGN EMBAS- 
SIES PRIOR TO JANUARY 1^75 SINCE THIS INFORMATION IS SUBJECT TO CHANGE, TRAVELERS 
SHOULD CHECK PASSPORT AND VISA REQUIREMENTS WITH THE CONSULAR OFFICIALS OF THE 
COUNTRIES TO BE VISITED WELL IN ADVANCE OF THEIR DEPARTURE DATE. 

AS OF THE DATE OF THIS LISTING, UNITED STATES PASSPORTS ARE NOT VALID FOR TRAVEL INTO 
OR THROUGH CUBA, NORTH KOREA OR NORTH VIET-NAM UNLESS SPECIFICALLY VALIDATED FOR 
SUCH TRAVEL BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

Passports Not Required 

A U.S. Passport is not required for travel to any territory or v^aters, continental or insular, subject to the jurisr 
diction of the United Stales, including the Cand Zone.* f 

A U.S. citi/en is not required by our laws/regulations to have a passport for travel to or in North, South or Central 
America or adjacent islands except for Cuba. However, a passport is recommended as some countries require a 
passport and visa when traveling to or through those countries. A U.S. Passport may not be used for travel to or in 
Cuba, unless it has been specially validated by the Secretary of Stale for /his purpose. 

A person who visits countries in North. South or Central America and adjacent islands without a passport, should be 
in posnession of documentary evidence of his U S citi/enship and identity to facilitate reentry into the U S if horn 
in the U Si he should have his hirth or baptismal certificate or some other personal document which would be helpful 
in establishing that he is a U S citizen, such as an affidavit of his birth executed by his parents or some other person 
having personal knowledffe of the date and place of^his birth. Analurali/ed cili/en should carry his certificate of nat> 
urali/^ition A person born abroad may carry an approved Report of Birth or a Certification of Birth issued by the 
Department of Suic Employee identification cards or passes, insurance policies, driving permits, cards showing 
club membership, and other documents of this nature are useful for identification purposes. 
Where to Apply for a Passport 

If you require a passrft)rt a Passport Agent, a clerk of any Federal courl. a clerk of any State court of record or a 
judge or clerk of any probate court, or a postal clerk designated by the Postmaster General are authorized to accept 
passport applications U S Passport Agencies are located in Boston. Chicago, Honolulu, Los-Angeles, Miami, New 
Orleans. New York. Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle and Washington, D C 
How to Use the Visa Fee Sheet 

NECESSARY VISAS SHOULD BE OBTAINED BEFORE PROCEEDING ABROAD. Most foreign consular 
representatives are located in principal cities, particularly Chicago, New Orleans, New York, San Francisco and 
Washington, D C. In many instances, a traveler may be required to obtain visas from the consular office in the area 
of his residence IT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TRAVELER TO OBTAIN VISAS, WHERE RE> 
QUIRED, FROM THE APPROPRIATE EMBASSY OR NEAREST CONSULAR OFFICE. The address of for- 
eign consular offices in the U S may be obtained by consulting the CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY, which is 
available in most libraries, or city telephone directories Tourists may be required to present other documentation at 
llje port of entry of countries to be visited. 
Immunizations 

Under the International Health Regulations adopted by the World Health Organization, an International Certificate 
of Vaccination against smallpox may be required as a condition of entry to any country. An International Certif- 
icate of Vaccination against yellow fever may be required by some countries. Cholera certificates are no longer re- 
quired. For return to the United States, only a smallpox certificate will be required if, within the past 14 days, a 
traveler has visited a country reporting smallpox. Specific information on required and recommended immuniza- 
tions and prophylaxis for travel to all areas of the world may be obtained from your local or State health department^ 



•CaI^AL ZONE-f^sspwC or visa not required of tourists. Landing cards available to ship passengers. Panama documentation 
suffl^iexit tof'entry to qmal Zone Panama. Entry of bona fide visitors of Canal Zone residents may be expedited by 
"Advancf Authorization/ to Enter the Canal Zone'' issued by Executive Secretary, Canal Zone Government, Balboa Heights, 



Canal lA 
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>iTtcnl> With the f fTibas>y itf 'hi f'i<Tple\ Ueptibiu of Eldngiadesh. W4>h 
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OAROADOV • PdNsptfrt and * i noi required up to h m»ts T(Kirt>t mu>t 
h.ive return fiwkef pf«u»f of , I'l/cnship Hu*>»rit^s ns.i valid ^ mt>"> 
rvyirk permtt may he netcs>ar\ no hargc f heck tonsul at New Vork . 
("HttaB". We<t Palm Beach, Ho>'on. or Fmbassv, Washingtor^. [) ( 
2^00^^ ft)r residence bu%inc>N and %pei.if)k requirements 



DELGItNi Pds'sfujrl required Visa nol required for business or It»uri3l 
•itay up 1(1 9{J day^ Tempurary re^idenoe permit required for stay&over 
9(iddy& C heik 1 rnbaiiy 'consuiato Uir spccilK requirements 

BtLI/l Pj^>>poii and vivi lun required lot tourists up to t\ inos. t! in 
pov^'^situi ut !(.' tu£^i /riiurid tup tuket bci!iriniri[i iri arid returnini^ tti 
I S., and other I'vidcncj? t»f t.S atizen«ihip. (lieik Untiih I mbd^y/ 
<.on&uldte tor spe<.itu lequirement^ 

RMl DA t'li .sport and visa not required for fourists < )nu ardi return 
dotunicnts ^ind pi oof of identuv and ^.ltl/cn^hlp reqtjued ipasi»port 

Mftlwcrt i>f v.iur rciJiN t.did i Applv Hoard <•( lrtiiTUf:r.jtHin for vvt»rk 
pctnui ( he.k Kniish \ iTih,is>^ . oiisutatc fi>r ^pe^.^tu u-qtuieftu-nts 

DOI IVIA P.i port and lourisl i.ard for Slav up lo y<) day s mav be ex 
terided ^(^dav^ no i.hargt Obtain lt.>ur»sl cards frorri airlino servumg 
ht'livia HusHu ssvisd SID ( ultural mis>Kmarv {iroups appiv ^.c>n^tdatc 
< het k J fTth.iNs I, (.unsulaic for spct tfit requirements 

^BOrsW AN A, riF PI BIK Ol- \ tsa not required I ransit vts.i required 
(rt .71 Hep i»f StMjih Afrua /anjhM if Bt>t\wana In entered fruiTi Ucp of 
South Afrii.,! AifTihf.1 \ isilors register at Imniii^ralion (HTue if sfa^ is 
*t wr " d.iv s ( tie^k J mbassv consulate f<»r spev. iIk requirements 

DRA/II. Fd^spoit rcquuct^ Viw r.ot r^qii||rcd l-or tourist stdv up to '^O 
day) loiiri^it must fijvc retuin tuket or bank introduLtiun letiei at- 
lcBlin(( Imaniial lapdbihty, smallpox wdccindtiun C hildren ) & 
vrs mu<iT hdvi p<du> vdia.idtion Check tmbaasy von^ulale for ^layi 
i>vet/l>U) days arid ^pccilu rcquuemenis 



Dlfl^NEI Pd'j^port requucd ViiJ not rcquued for irdjuit '+rTfipwrdjy 
Tktd) V^d required lor ie«iidcn».e?employmcnl. S5 Apply BritDh 
ttlibaa^y \on5uIdie, and check &pccilu requircni^ 

Bt'H.ARIA V .ilid passport r< quired Ifanslvisj upVi 4H his S\ [S\ 
surcharge if obt^uned a! biirder ) Tourist visa lot requtrAd for 4K hrs W) 
Jav.s J nirv v's.i required all other travclefX or bu^ilte^s incliidint{ 
yuesls of friends relatives ST h(J. apply "Vlv at J|rfibas>v Wficn 
applvintj bv rT>ail ln^.lude *»tamped self addrcVsed envelope ( hei k 
J mhassv lorisulale for kpecitic requirements 

Bl RMA \ iiltd passport required Transit visa. V? 
photos mtist icivc Biirma traveling in same direction as oTS^ival ^ith 
i-tsa fo;^esiin.itum lourtsl visa %(\ K). valid I vvk 1 entry 
vonCmned f^*.cf witions or »invv ard return ticket required Fntrv visa 
St> 11) valid (I'l Slav s over ?4 hrs , 1 entry ,h photos and name address oi 
yiiaiantor in Hurmj Overland trnvel into Burma not pertniiied \ n*. lose 
stamped self addressed envelope ireyistered'ceriified) for return of 
passport AppU ^ mbdssv W .ishington . () ( " ?00(1{< ( onsuiafe den 
eral New Vork 1(K)?I check specific requirements and wurrenv.y recuia 
lions 

BURlfNDI. RtPlTJUC OF Vabd passport requued Transit vm 
r»^uued t.ntry v«a, 1 mn J7, 3 photos Include returri^ptjstage t»f 
SI 2(1 Obtain betore arrival Apply l.mbassy. Washington. I) C . 20(T0?Jr^v 
ur ^^anent Mission of Burundi to the U.N.. New York UKJ17. and 
ehocTTpecij^JIfcquircmenls AUou I month 

( A^tR(K)N - Transit visa^t required Visa valid up to 1 mo . no 
1. harge can be obtained on arriWii For stays over I mo . visa vi^id up to 
1 mos . S^. ? photoi Appjv nearest Cameroon or French Fmbassy/con 
suLte dinl thect specific rcquiremei] 

CANADA Passport or vica notwquircd for tourist, but should carry 
citizenship evidence (vabd or cx^ed passport, buth cert . naluraUza- 
tton cert.) and personal rdcnt. (dnvcKa bcense, employee I D card, etc ) 
Passport IS required for tmmigralton^^mplo^mcnt, residence Check 
Embassy, Washington, D C 20036, or ivcarest ConsulaZe for spcafic 
requaements regarding norummtgrant eni/y 
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; 
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VO day% <\«>ups oi nr more lt»umti itMy i nter '>n inuii^i iJfd and 
birth ixrtifi\tc tliciV I njt/jvj> vrnvuldtc fv)f vpciitn. leijuirt inL-nii. 
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(OSTA RK A P4wp-irt and vju ri^tTcquUL'd il tuurist .jnl i.btoincd 
prmr to Jcfurturc other pdw.port jnd vjw jn rcijuircd. nc* 
Lharcc fouriM .iir<l valid Mi ^lav^ truy be ^xicndi'l 6 mo». ^pplv 
Lontul or tran^jH.rtdtion tontpjnv S2 lot ca^h monih renewed, ^^'i 
txit pitfTtM fe<^uiied for ^tays over iljyv. J2 "^6 Pjv.pnrT ret|uutd 
tl travcluiji by duT'>. tlic^k Vn^U',^y i^tmvulatc for ^pl i rcquirr 
ment!i. 



( I RA( AO <Set Nftherland Annl-es i 
( YPRl S V t^j iMM rev|iJired 

CZHH(>SU)VAKIA S? per juTvon ,iv, r l*^ yrs of j^i V Ice il child 
ha% own fM%\pofr pt'r jH'rw>n on lomt pas'iport I ntry iran'Jl viw 
valid I rnlrv S7 i p^lolo^, i cntfu^ S14 ^ ph^^o^ $ ^ so jtrr ix?rson 
for nr^Mni/ed l>fo<Jp^ ovrr 10 perwinv All vud% valid ^ mos ( heLk 
l-mbasiv Uu tpeulu rfquiremirnts. 

o/liOMI-Y Irantit visa, nt) i.iiajj.:e ft)f stay up to 4H^Mjrs M'^days. 
Jl. 16dayvl m(»nlh. VV 1^ monthi. S8, 1-6 monlhs'^l 2 6 months I 
year. %\h 2 i^ht)lt>v Apply fJTilja'^ \Va5hinpt»»n. U.C 2nO(W.and 
uhecJt ^peiifn requuementi. 

y ^ 

DENMARK Jlnclodlng (;rrrnlaRd> Visa nt>t requife^U^Tr stay up in \ 
mos (Period begins when entering Scandinavian area Pmland. Sweden 
Nor\s»av Iceland ) Special rules apply for entry into 1 S operated de 
fense area in Greenland ( heck f- mbassy/tonsulate for specifiL require 
menfs 

DOMINICAN RtPl Bfetf'M^Qssport/tounv card required, Tourist 
card valid 1^ days tan he extended 4< dayv no charge proof of titi 
/enship required Visa nocharge (hec k Pmbavsy/LonvuUte for specif 
ic Tcquircmcnts 



K I ADOR Valid pa».^port MiQr^tot0 ( onlr4»l C ard no charge and 
rclurn/»)nward ticket required for slavs up t4) \ mos May t« extended ^ 
inos ( heck t-.mbas^v i«»nsulale for spcv tfic requiremcr^ts 

K.VPT. ARAB RtPl DUCtm)F (formerly I nited Ar^ RepubHci 

(he^.k[)epl of Stale tu American Interc^t Sec . Spanlsht■mba^sy ( ai 
ri) tTft'vet prohibited certain artf^s ltn»rist/entry visa, valid ^ ml)*. 1 
entry S2 T ran»,it vi^a valid up to^das > buvmess visa valid ^ mo^ I 
d ph4tl4i required ^Visa n4»t tequtrid if tr.i^cler d4)es nut leave airp4)rt 4>r 
^e^Tlaln^ 4»n h4iard \c\\c\ Apr/ k mh.^^^v of India Egyptian Interests 
Sec :Mt) DevalurPS-tiLVr \\ ashir>Btori I) C imVA. and check spc 
ufic requtrements 

tL SAl VADOK Pastport or pruot ol .m/erjihip tpatspt)rl bulh trri 
i.r 1 I) twirdl required Tourist card unued on a/rival. nut required if 
crilerinii on valid paUpkUt Pabip»ul ri'^uired eru4)uie overland to Hon 
duids Nuarai^ud and Pariaina l"hc.k I mbassy ».4>ntulate for ipcafu 
tequirornenlv 

KQl ATORIAI (,l INtA Passp4»ri ifnf visa required ( heck spetitu 
requirerrtents with Permanent Ml^si(u> of \ qualorial Ciuinea lo the I N 

New York itw:: 

F S I ()M A— V t^a^ for entry »»r ir.jriMt .uc isMjed by Soviet dipJorruitn. 
.»rid ^oftsiilor rcprcsent^ilivcs ' 

ETHIOPIA T ouri4i/buMnc4s visa. S4 valid 9{l dayi. 3 ph4)tos. can bi 
renewed Apply I rnbauy . Wa^hmglon |J C 2()(K)8. or C 4)nsulale, New 
York 1002 2, and ».hek.k s|)e4iMi ret|uucmenl\ Allow 4B hrs When 
jpplymn by mail, include $1 V) ptnta^v He 

HJI Pasvpor! and onwdrd'return lukei required Visa issued 4)n arnv 
.jl for stay up to 4 mo\ l jn he extefidiM ' rfi»)s ( heck F i)i Mission to ihe 
I N K4^ Third Ave New York KXl?? for specific requirements 

MM AND Visa not required for sijy up l4) 1 mt>s (Period hegms \\hen 
entering Scandinavian area Sweden Nor*av l^nmark. Iceland i 
( hc)tk I mbas<iy/c4>nvulate f4)i >pecifK requirements 

FRANCl AND ()V fcRSF AS TF RRITOUlt S- V isa n4it required for sta\ 
up to ^ m4l^ in Metrtipohian Pran*.e \rid4ura Monaco. Martinique 
(iuadel4iupe Cjaiana Reunu)n Sr PierreVnd Miquelon, 7 phot4)s re 
guirc4j f4)r *»tay over 1 m4)s Martiniqij4' .iniNCiuadeloupe . paispori n4»f 
require4l f4)r tourist ^stuy up t4) 10 days uhen j^arrying identity card C4)n 
laming phol4igraph Visd is required for travel t4> t rench Somaliland 
Thet 4)m4iro |sland^ French Austral an^ Antartu l^nds and Wallis and 
hjtuna Island a traveler must be in posV^^'o" nnward/relurn ticket 
and ph4)tos Visa required f4ir Nev^ ( .jLdonia Tahiti and dependen 
ties for stnv of over 10 days V isj fee entrV . S2 4^. 2 entries M 
multiple entries S4 fW> requires 4 ph4)lo^ C heck Fmbassy /consulate f4ir 
specihcTequircments 

C.ABON Tourist/business visa I enirv SIO Students/missionaries 1 
entry %^ l ength 4>f sijy variables ^ phot.is rcquVed Obtain bef4ire ar 
rival Apply Kmbassy. Washmgton D ( 20011. and check specific re 
quirements Allow 1^ ^Odays 

C;AMDIA, REPUDLI'C of THt TrjnsitvVisa. SI 25. 4ithci visav S5 
Apply British h mbassy/ronsulate for specific requirements 

C5ERWANY. FEDERAL REPUBLK (WEST CERM ANY> Tourir.! 
business visa not required for stay up to 3 mos . in I cderal Republu 
(West (iermany) ipcluding West Derlin. if itay is temporary F or longer 
stay, obtain "temporary residence permit from local Alien (Office Check 
Embassy /consulate for spcciffc requirements 



•Tbis m(<Jrmation does not imply U S (iovernmenl recognition of 
country's forcible annexation by the S4»viet Union. 
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(.tRMANY- I)IMO(UAII( .^KtPlBlK (MSI (.hRMANY) 
> rravelvfH jit (.cfriuVi t>riiuiaj()K Kcpubbi (,cffndny) muM have 

vtvi "bfdinjblf ini»%j cau-* jt bi.rdiT <»r in jdv^/uf thr«)uj»h L S 
UJVfl burtrju* ur f*(im Kcncbucro dc: I>I)K in l^w Berlin Overniuht 
"itj>^ in fd*t Bcrlm jKo rcnuiri' visj but nu vivi rc^uiri'd N.r one djy 
tn[)s ffum \Vi%i Berlin u> I d%l Bi«rUn I .>t lunhi-i in!ormjfi(»n .ht^k 
(nibd^)\ 1)1 the (fcrriuri DcrfuurjU*. Rcpuhlu Pl^ Mj%s Ave N W , 
\Vj'.hirii'|(»n I) ( J<M)36 

(fHANA U>\iiiM vivj. valid up lo 14 ddy\ %: JS. \ phnius. I or <itdy 
i>v«T M ddvv jpply ivcU m jdvdHLt nf di-pjrtuif I.. I mbd^sy, Wd\hint» 
tun. h ( jntin**. «f (.hiiid ( onsuldit- Ccniidl ISO la^t 5Hth St . New 
Vt)ik lHt»J2 dnd ihctk Nptti/iL requirements iniludinjj ernployrncnt 
rcjiuJjtiunv 

(;1DR\1.T\R PjNspurt required Vi%d not required for u>uriM ( hctk 
British J mbd%sv ^t»n\ultile fur spctiht requircmenis tni luding cmpU'v 
ment rei{iii.jtii»n\ ^ 

URhW BRIT^JN AM) NORTHFRN IRH ANU Sec I nncd Kinp 
dtim ► 

(^RIFC V i\d no[ required ft>r slay up \v 2 mos fi>r huMness'plea 
sure ( hctk \ mba\sv annsuldle fvf \pcMf^l fcquiremenlv 

(;kFFM \NIX <Sce f)cnmdrk ) 

(IRfNADA Pd^Nptirt jnd visd no! lequiri'd lor visilv up to 6 nio^ by 
lourislv vviih onward reluin ii(ket> dnd eviderue o( identily and cil 
uenship ( hetk British I rnbdssv ctmsnldte Ii>f >pcii/K rcquiremcnl^ 

(Il'ATFMALA Tounsi card. SI. valid b nrn>s , enlry vyiihin }i)djy\ol 
i^\uv ( ard obldined from n)n^uldie 6t airline ^vcrvint' (»udlemdld. 
requires personal dppcarame and identifit dlion (pd^sport or birlh L-crt ) 
TouriM/buMnew vtid. inulliplc cnlrU'N, no tharge Check I mbassy/ 
lonsuidtc lt>r %[n;ci/ ic requircfiitnl's 

(a lANA, FRf N( H <Scc France > 

(a lANA, NFTHFRLANDS- Same requiremcniN av Nerhcrlands An 
lillrv 

(a iNFA Vi%a v.jftd ^ mo\ %^ I cnlrv * pht)ioN Apply well m adv 
ante of depjirtiiN dale lo Fmbawy. Washington. D ( 20008 or Ciuin 
ea s MiSMon to the T N . New Yi>rk 100? I and check specific require 
menis 

(a nsFA, PORTl (A VM: iSee Angola > 



elcrt, $5 Apply British Fmbds^y/ionsulatc and check specific require 
rncnl<i 

HUNGARY Valtd passport. Tran&ii visa, valid 48 hrs Fntry visa, slay 
up to 30 days. 1 entry. $5 50. 2 photos. 2 entries. $7 50. 3 photos 
Apply J ntbd«y, consulate or mi l frontier trosMng points (except travel 
by I rain ) Hotel voucher or I orint order dim arranged by travel accncy. 
1 onni orders obtainable ai Fmbassy. consulate or borders f orint 
orders $6 4 5 per day ptfr perwn if no hotel reservation or tourist 
Jrrangemenls f orint order for 10 days for stay of 30 days for miting 
relatives Visas extended in Hungary FynT charge when arriving with- 
out visa l or business visa, spectfu arrangements, check Embassy. 2437 
I 5th St . N W . Washington. D C . 20009 or Consulate General. 8 Lost 
75th St . New Vork.H^21 

ICFl.ANIV Visa not required oKtourist up to 1 mos Visa required for 
stay over ^ mos 1 photo FmpAyment visa, valid 4 yr> . no charge 
Apply KmhasNy. Wu>hington .> 20008. or C onsul at New York, ( hi 
cago MinneapoiiN I o5 Ang^s and check specific requircmcnt> 



INDIA— IranMt vi^jTP^lid j4 days 20V hntry visa valid < mos \cn 
1ry.S2 10 Tourist visa. $2 10. valid 1 mos from date of entry into India. 
^''^^^^^ ^ife ^ "1"^ - photon required f-or stay over ^0 

days, check local registration authorities on arrival Check automobile 
regulations heforeiirrival Airport fee/tax charged on departure Apply 
hmhassy. Washington, [) C 20008. or Consulate General. New York 
lt)621 or San Francisco 94 105. and check specific requirements 

INDONESIA Tourist vm. stay up to I mo . I entry, 2 photos, $2 80. 
Busmess visa, stay up to 5 wks (can be extended), 1 entry, 2 photos, 
$4 80 Landmg fee $15 if slay is over 30 days $2.20 additional per 
person included in passport. Obtam visa before arnVaL Allow 48 hri. 
ApplJ%jnba5!fy, Washington, D C. 20036, or Consubte GenWal m New 
York 10021 or San Franasco 94104, and check specific requirements. 

IRAN - Visa valid 3 mos. or 1 ycai, multiple entries, no charge, I photo. 
Apply Fmbassy. Washmgton, D.C. 20007 or Consulate (Jcncral, New 
York 10020. San Franasco 94111. or Chicago 6061 1: and check 
spectfu requirements, 

IRAQ Tourivt visa valid 1 mos 1 entry. I photo Apply Fmhassy of 
India. Iraqi Interevtv Sec^lSOj^P St . N W . Washington. D C 20016. 
and check specific reqiimcments 

IRF LAND Visa not required. Persons wh(l dl not or cannot comply 
with laws/regulations on entry, residence an^ employment may be 
refused entry. (Ticck Fmbassy /to^vsat^ft«--for Bpeafic requirements. 



CI F ANA Valid pavsporl and rclurn/onward ticket required Visa nol 
rec^iired of visitors entry permit, valid 1 mo . ohlamed a\ port of entry 
frtain buMnesvmen muvl apply before entry Check Fmhassy for spe 
/ific requirements 



HAITI Passport/visa not required of tourists Tourisi card."^alid 10 
days i)bt,nn t>n arrival appIy for 2 separate ^Oday extensions 
For stay over 10 days, obtain visitors visa prior lo entry, valid 90 days? 
$1 20 ( heck h mbassy /consulate for specific requirement?^ 



ISRAEL -Valid jpassport required Tourist visa not required up to 1 
mos Apply Mir^stry of Interior for extension Holders of ofTictal/dtplo- 
matic passport^ obtain visas prior to entry Check Embassy/consulate 
for specific rca\jircmcnt«5, and sensitive area warning 



ITALY Vis6 not required for stay up to 3 mos. Apply competent 
authorilies/or Italian police for 3 mos extension For staysovcr 3 mos , 
or emploVlTtenll. and for all students, obtam visa before departure. 
Check Fcnbassy>e<jnsu[^ for specific requirements. 



HONDURAS Pawport required \te valid up lo 1 mos.. no charge 
Check t- mhassy/( onsulale for specific Tcquircments 

HONIHIRA.S. BRITISH (Sec Beli/c ) 

HONG KONG Iijurist visa not required for stay up lo 1 mo with 
onward/return transportation by sca/air Visa required all other trav 



IVORY COAST— Transit/short stay viia. 1 entry, no charge, 4 photos, 
mulfiplc entry visa, valid 1 mos $54 fine for arrival without visa Apply 
Frrihassy. Washington, DC 200(W. or Ivory Coast Visa Office, 521 
FTTth Ave . Suite M20, New York 10017, and check specific require 
nents Include postage for passport return by certified and regular or 
/airmail If outside U S and obtaining visa from French Embassy or 
( onsulate. allow 1 wks 
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JAMA Passport and vi%u nol required of loun^l fur vi%H up Ifid^ 
mos in direct travel from V S , Puerto Rko, or Amer Virgin Klundf 
Tounsl must have return ticket . proof of cili/cnihip. identity document, 
and <iufficient fond^ Tourist card issued on arrival, returned to immigra 
tion aulhuntie^ on departure Pa^^port. hot no visa required if not urriv 
ing in direct travel from V S territory Vi«»d required for bu^inesi* or 
study, no charge Bu^incs^ vi^a^ usually valid up to 14 day^, inquire 
about work permit befor.e arrival Apply Kmbas«»y. Washington. I) C* 
20009. or Consulate (jcneral. York 10017 or (ungulates. Miami 
^^\^\. Chicago^/jOfiS?. or Torrance. Calif ^02. and check specific re 
qutrements 



JAPAN Pa%s(^t and visa fcqotfed TiansJl visa, valid 15 days Tourut 
visa, valid 60 day& Bu^ine^s vi<u, valid IHO days to 3 yrs Multiple 
entries within 4H mi)s oi woe, n" chijr{.^c Check t mba&sy/con^iulate 
for specific requirements 

JORDAN \ isij valid 4 yrs multiple entries no (.harj^c Apply f mbas 
sy Washington I) ( ^OtXJK i>r n>nsuJales .ind (.heck specific require 
menls / 

KFNYA Visa vaJid up l«> ^ n\ox, $V15, multiple entries ^-.vithin 1 year 
in spt'tioJ caa's. Transit visa. 35(/ valid up t^ 7 days. Obtain before 
arrival. Apply { mbas-iy, \V.3^h;ngton. D.( . 2000H. or Kenya Tt)urist 
Offitc. 15 f. 51st St., Ncvv York H)022, and check specific require- 
ments. 

KHMER RKPl BIJ( (formerly ( ombodlo) A'l-ia reqoired Tc)url^t visa, 
valid ^ mos . from djfe ot issue for stay t>f days S4 60, 1 photos mjy 
be renewed Apply Fmbassy of the Khmer Republic , Wdshlf»^]ton. [) ( 
20011 and check specific requirements May apply on arrival at intern ! 
airports/poljce bnrdcr pt)sts 

KORtA No chari^e. All visas valid for multipU' entries within 4H rnos. 
TransU visa, valid up to 15 days. Tourist vtsa. v^jd up to 60 dayv 
hnlry visa, valid over 60 days, 2 photos, and 2 affidavits nf support 
required. J me imposed for i>verstayin}^ visj and for entry vjsa holder 
not rci>jstenn[? within 60 ddys after entry. Oicck Embassy /consulate 
for specific requircnicnts. 

Kl WAIT- Passport und visa required Transit visa, valid 2 days, ''Otf 
Fntry visa, valid 1 fTH^ 1 cntrv S2 KO C ertain cases. Permit/lnvitation 
tt) \ isi! required Apply I mbassy. W,ishmBton I> i 200t)H of ( onsu 
late of State of Kuwait. TAS {.ast 42nd St . New York HX)P, and check 
specific requirements 

LAOS- Tourist visa ni>t required for stays ot 7 days or less if arrivin^^ 
by air. Visa reqoucd for stayi. over 7 days t>r if arriving oiher than 
auUne. Check 1 mbassy ft>r specific reqoirements. 

LATV IA~ Visas for entry or transit are issued by St)viet diplomatic and 
consular representatives ' , 

LEBANON — Transit visa, valid 1^ days. I entry. %2 ^0 Entrance visa 
valid 6 mos^ . 2 entries. multiple entries, S7 SO Cjroop visa (over 10). 
available nn request When applying by mail inclode self addressed 
enveltfpe and 90rf ft)r handling costs Apply Consulate, New York 
10021 , and check specific requirements 

LESOTHO— Obtain visa within 48 hrs after arrival, vjhd 20 days, may 
he renewed Transit visa required from Republic of Sooth Africa. 2 pho 
tos Check Fmbassy for specific requirements 

LIBERIA— Transit vis^or with onward ticket can remain at airport up to 
48 hrs Fntry visa, valid ^ mos . 1 entry. 52. pholos. obtain befnre ar- 
rivol Exit peimit required. 1 photo, obtain on arrival Apply Knvbassy. 
Washington. 0( 2(X)I!, Check Ernbassy/con^olatc for specific re 
quiremenls , 



LIBYA -Transit viaa valid IS days, S7. Tourism or Victtora vi&a. valid 
90 days if isnicd by Embassy in D.C. (30 days by other tmbasstes). I 
entry, $7, $10,50 for work, business or joining resident. Extension of 
reentry visa, S5.25. Obtain vica before arrival, 2 photos required. Clieck 
Imbassy for specific requuements. Note Libya requires an Arabic 
tranilation be in the pasq^ort before a visa is issued. Clieck Passport 
Office, Washington, D.CffMor specific requirements. 

LIECHTENSTEIN Visa nut required for tourist/busincss »tay up to 3 
mos. Check Embassy /consulate of Sv/itzcrland for specific require- 
ments ^ 

LITHI ANIA — Visas for entry or transit are issued by Soviet diplomatic 
and Consular representatives " 

LUXEMBOURG VaUd passport required Visa not required up tp 3 
mos , visa required lor stayiover 3 mos , $7 50. plus return poota^c for 
rci^istry, 4 photos All travelers must be in possession of sufficient funds 
and onward/return tickcl for student/employment, entry and other 
specific requirements, ehctk I mbassy/consulatc 

MACAO-(Sec An^jola.) 

MADAGASCAR (MALAGASY REPUBLIC) Valid op i.) 6 mos.. 3 
entries, $2.25, 3 pht>to5 required. Apply I mbaasy. Washington, [)X\ 
20008. or Permanent Mission of Madaoascar to the U.N,, New York 
10017. Clieck Fmbassy /consulate for specific requirements. 

MADEIRA-tSce Portugal.) 

MALAWI- Visa n*)! required for stay up to I year. Entry visa, no 
diarpe, for stay over 1 year. 2 ph»)to5 required. CTicck specific reg- 
ulations rci^-.ardinp women's dress and men*< hair length with the 
Embassy Washinj^ton, D.C. 2()00H, or Malawi Mission to the U N.. 
New York. 10017. 

MALAYSIA T»)urist visa not required Pas^-cs required for visitors 
stayinji over ^ mos Visa required for employment, residence, oduca- 
tn)n. dnd research, $2 50 Apply Embassy. Washingtt)n. [)( . 2000H, 
<ind Lhcck specUu requirements 

MALDIVES (MALDIVE ISLANDS)- Passport required Visa not re 
quired ( heck Embassy 25 Melbourne Ave , ( Olombo 4, Sri Lanka 
(( eylonj, ft»r spetihc reqoirements 

MALI — \ tvi valid ! wk . $K. obtain before arrival, 2 photos required 
Applv Emb.issy Washington. DC 20(KIK. or Permanent Mission of 
Mall to the 1 N . New York l(K)2l If applying by mail, include 
stamped, self addressed envelope Apply for renewals in Mali If in 
country without Malian Mission, cable visa request to "!e Directeur des 
Services de Securitc. Bamako, Mali " Check Embassy for specific re 
quirements 

MALTA— \'isa no\ required up l«» ^ mos Check Embassy /consulate fot 
vpeofic requirements 

MARTlNigi E-'Sec Erancc » 
if 

MAURITANIA Vm valid 3 mos. 3 photos, $10 Apply Embassy, 
WashiniMon. D ( , 20008. or Mission of Mauritania to the UN, New 
York 1001 8, and check spccifil reqoirements 

a 

>lAURmUS Transit visa. $1 25 Tourist visa, valid 3 mos , $5. Apply 
British Embassy/consulate, and check specific requirements 



•This inlormaiion docs not imply U.S. Covcmmcnt recognition of 
country s forcible annexation by the Soviet Union. 
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M(.XI( (> Pj»ipi>rt and vnij (i. r rcmiircd uf I S uti/cti^ viMimti 
i> fill u»urit>m tn ffan.i! tf ifuJy up t»> IHO tijys Iiiuns! ".ariJ i*. rc 
(|uiic(I vdlid ft mo'k I cntfy m> ihdfijf mulnpk entries no thji^c -1 
phmu>. ? » - rcqutrcij f ir-^i eniiv tnust he w,iihin J.iw of iv.u 
amc t ithcf idfd up t" DIO «ljy>. ff'»m Jjic tirs' enlrv Toufisi 

t.dfd% nuf renewable of c^ienJjhic iri Me^kt^ H *.h»Ulfen .irc ifuliuieil 
vhith pdfent% Ihev muM lejs<e Mcmv<i tnyether \it\lc\^ prmf jrrjnue 
menl^ ate made *ith Me^iijn I)cpt ««f ltTn7iiijj.iHi.fi ^pplv for tourivj 
Ldrd* front Meiiutt ( ..n >iil.ites McM-jri ( crruTicru lournt ()cpdfi 
men! ()ffue«k Me*i«.jn Irruniijf itmri Olfke 4f pi>rf'' <»f enirv jnd dlrllrie^ 
\cf w inB Me«.ut» Pimif uf ^.ll♦/cn^hlp required 

A Ujveler entering fur i^lhcr thji^ t»»ijrinm or iot s proiuntifd sfjv should 
inquire dt Me*i».jn ( onsuljfc feujrdiny du«.umentjtii>n required ( he^k 
f mhdssv (.onsuljte ft»r spevidi. requirrmenls 

MI( R()NKSI\ See Iru-,? Terr»I»»rv »>f the P-i^ifi-. Mjnds i 

MIQltlON ^Scefr^nLCi / 
M(>NA( () iSce \ rjnce i 

M(>R()( ( () \ isj mil required up * m.is ^^pplv ii. j1 juth«»nties 
fi>r lonaef ^lav ( he^ J mh.issv ..»nsiil.iic f.-r spevifn. rcguiremenf, 

V1(^/,AMB1QI K iScc Angiilj I 

NEPAL valid ft fi»r %ljv up to 1^ djv-, 1 phou. Applv 

Fmbassv Wjshm8t«'n. IX :tMKW or Delh. (,jl.uiia Tnkvi> Hj^ti 
ktik D.Kt.i en nujtf Applv t<»r citi-nMim fr.-iTi iht- itTirT,i>;f ,ih»>n OfTi» c 
«jm Shjh F'.ilh K.jthj/Ti jnd.iu Sep-i' ' ^t'^k J rTl^.l^sv .ufiMjUte f.-r 
\pc».ifiL require (Tie f^I^ 

NI-TIU Rl ANDS- PaUpttrl requucd V isj n«>T required t<ir pledsurt- 
buiinCM up 90 ddw I.iuriM mjv t)c asked fo Uiow ..n«-ard, return 
tukct. netciury travel dtuumcnis m tullMcnl tufuK fi»r siav ' "r 
reudemr aulh .Udtu>n and vv.uk pLTinit vonsuJt Jmbj viy 'mn^ulatt: 
for %pctifi«. requuemertts. 

NI THERLANDS ANTIl.li-lS--< Arubo. Donnlre, ( uracoo. Sabo. St. 
Custatlm. St. MaartenK Visa mit required Valid p:is\piirl <ir proof i>f 
r S titi/enship required Ii>urists may be asked Id shou (mw-ard return 
taket neietsary travel dtkumenCs tir suffkient funds for stay ( hctk 
Nelhcfbnds t mbassy^ctinsul.jte for spetifit rrqinrcments 

NtW (itlNtA. PAPLA (Set- Papua Nevv {,uinei ) 

Nt:W (fl INKA. WKST (Wt:.ST IRIAN ^ Visa infiirmdfu>n avjilabie at 
Fmba^sy of Indonesia Washinsli»n [) ( :<K)^^^ any Indonesian ( on 
%ulate ( heck for spctifu requirements 

NEW ZEALAND Visa ntit required ftir stay up in 3(» days if holding 
onward tickets Visa vabd 48 mos . multiple entries, pri>of of fully paid 
ticket for onwaid/relurn juurney. no charge Mammum May uiljially 3 
moa on fust trip. 6 mo% authoruaimn in special ciiLumstanius Apply 
tmbossy. Waihmpton. D( , 20008. or Consulate (ieneral. New York 
10020. San hrancisto 94 1 1 1 . or Uis Ang.Mes 900 M . *nd check ipccilic 
requuements 

NiCARACa A — Tourul card, valid up to 8 uks no charBC. issued only 
by airlines scrvicine Nicaragua, to titi/cns born in V> S or Puerto Rico, 
nor valid for travel by land/sea. proof of citi/enship required Passport 
and visa. 2 photos, required for travel by landisca for visits over 8 
wks . and for naturalized cituen Check Embassy/consulate for specific 
requirements 

NIGER— TransttAounst visa up to I wk , no charge. I wk \o \ mos 
S6 25, 2 photos Tounst visa requires ( Uletter from travel agent regard 



lUU rnund trip tn. kef ot \2) bank guarantee of deposit Alien vard (of pr*) 
li^nycd "ktjy %\2 . yearly renew-al Ui Prior arranBcments required 
for '.tav s uv cr ^ ino> (, he». k f nihassy fnr >>pc». iht requirements 

NKiHUA Iran-ill viia. %2 IH Visa vaijd 1 cnUy within 3 mos . S2 Iti. 
^ photos Obtain before arrival All pcrumu must Larry pa'.<>pi>rt or 
ri'U'viftt d<Kumcni ormard lukct at jU iiiitcs Apply I rnba^.^y, Wathing 
ton [it iir Ni^jenan Coniuiaie denerai, Necv York 10022 <>r San 
I raria^.Lo 94 I OH. and thci-k ifn alu requirernen^^ 

NORW AY Visa not required for stav up to ^ mos /Period begins *hen 
fnfcrini< St.indina'. i.iri .irc.i- 1 mt.miJ Svvf.ij.ri /Dv 'H.ifk U'eiand 
( Nc» l' t nibassv f>nsu).iie (of pc.itu fc^uircmcr] 

OMNAVV A -iSei- l.ipiri ' 

OMAN I»iu/ist viia nut is^,ucd. huiuu ss »i«.a. I entry $4 *>n multiple 
itilrii V S9. valid 9(J days, 2 phof.jrx I of sptcilK rcquutfucnts. aicik 
I fubaviy ol th«.- VSultanatc ot^ Omari WaUorijiion I) ( JOOOH • 

PAKJSTAN Passport lequired Viw nol required fur Ira/r^il i.tay up Ut 
^ 15 days, or tourisl stay up tn 30 days I or a prolonged stay or itays 
oOn.r than tourism, «.he».k I mbassy /consulate tor sjmiuIu requircmcnls 

PANAMA Vilid pa^ipori ar>d vi«,a. i>r tourist car*! and cvidtntv «il 
iiti/envJiip, r»>und trip 'onward tukci lourist viw. valid 4H rn«iv. nt» 
Lhari.'v. I<»uJi%t uird. valid 30 days, S2. obtain (rom airline vcrvinj; 
Panama. Traveler on intT (lights *taymg ovcr^ght m Panama must 
have vi^ or touJist itird , oich planes do not land in ( anal /one (lieck 
1 mbassy 'c«>n':ulala f«ir %poafi* requirements. 

PAPl A NtW CtlNEA Apply Australian ( onsulate (,entral. San 
I ranustti 94104. Uis Angeles 9M0 1 u. New Yiuk 10020, tlmago 60601 . 
Honolulu 96812, or fmbas^y, Washmjitt^n, !).( . 200 36. check »pe«.ifu 
ri'quircmcntv No charge. 

PAUA(iL'AY Pas4p»irt required, visa not required («ir stay up tii 90 
dayv ("hetk J mbassy /con^ulalr foj spccilu requuements. 

PERL - Valid passport requued Tourist must have sufficient funds for 
%tay ind return ticket. Check I mbassy AonsuUtc for currency regula- 
tions ind ^.peiifu requirements 

PHII IPPINFS. REPIBLK Of THE Visa not required fi.r transit ^ 
ti>urtsi \tavinK up to 2\ days must have valid passport. i)nu>iird return 
tiikots Temporary visitor visa valid up t()^9<]jvs. no charge ] pholo 
1 etter of no tibjedmn required of military dependents not traveling on 
orders ( heck J mbassy /ciinsulaie f{tr speeifu requirements 

POLAND Vabd passport. 2 phatos Transit visa, valid 48 hrs . single/ 
double entry. S5 50. viia of country of deslmaUon Regular visa for 
busincjs, cultural-irducational. scientific, tourist or visil purpose, vabd 
up to 90 days. 1 pcrton. 1 entry. SIO. 2 oi more entries. S31 Currency 
eJichange requued. SIO per day. $2.30 per day by American citizens of 
Pobsh background visiting relatives. S3 50 per day by ituden(s Apply 
Embassy. Washington. DC 20008. or Consulates General. C^cago. 
60610 or New York 10016 and check specific requirements 

PORTL(;aL -Valid passport required Visa not required fiir visit lo 
continental Por»ujt'l or Madeira if visit is for temporary business plea 
sure or transit (Sec Angola ) Check Embassy/consulate ft»r specific 
requirements ' 




QATAR Paisport and visa required Tourijl/mismesa visa. $6 25, vabd 
3 mos . 2 photot Allow 3 weeks Check specific requirements wtth 
Embassy of the State of Qatar. Washington, D C 20008 




RHODESIA -Inquire nearcM HnIl^h tmhas^v'co^suijte 



day^ cjn Ix cMcndciJ up !«♦ 1.^0 Jd>^ nn phofi)^ Apply Fmba^'^v >f 
point of <rnJr V I- nrrv vis.i f«>f ^-u Mfif s .jt .mi ftlu*. f cti .ippU onU jt 

vei«»pc ( hc*.k Jflih.is»v fi t '.pc >. fa rcijuirf rr cnf- 

RWANDA frdn^Jt m^j louriM vt^<l teatporarv wsj ^.iiid 
mo^ to 2 yr«i Rf^sdcnte lodcfirtile SM) » phoU.% frq^ed 

Obtdjn \.\sd hcfoff dfpjrfiirc App,v ^mh,l■.^» \V<i%hmyitif« I)^ 
2(KH I and .hc«.k vpc*. ttit fpguirrmenf', 



ST PIHUU - iScf Ft/ifur 
SAlVADOfl (Sec h .dlvd.J u i 

SAMOA. V/J-STI-KN PJinport rc^uift-d V i^a rti^uif t>M iw . vt r 7: 
hrv 1 phiiti>. Apply FrTihis^v Sew /caiartd jtli iriji i^jr I) ( 
2{)()(IH Of New /ciiand < Mn'.ulJll^ (.cntrdi N»w Y>>rk I- ', AninU'. 

SARAWAK iScc- MaUyiia i 



APPENDIX V 

for travel m ai! lerntories under luritdiclion of Spa\n other than peninr^u 
lar Spain BaledrK and ( anary Uland^ ( eula and Meulla ( heck hm 
ba^Ny Vonsiildte for ^pettftv. requirements * 



SRI I ANKA \ I ()N> TouriM vi%a m»r required for %tdv up to I mo 
\* ith v^lid pa^^purt ^ isj (if ncLesNarv i ft'r ne^f destination and oruvjrd' 
rrturri tn.ker V iMt w^a ^'alld ^ tTu>'. ? phi»tos 4?; Apptv J mbati%y 
\V j^hmgton I) ( and thcvk ^peutfk rcquiremcntN 

SI DA.N Trjh'it^^id '^tjv up lu lldy^ valid ^ rnni S5 90 
•tftif^. tnuriM valid * tTh»<i $H 77 Viu rcqoiitd !"r next dcstina- 

riDfi 4 phnti V rhe^k J nihjiiy lon .ulaU' lot ipcufK reqmtcWnti 

Si RINAM •S.rrir '■(?^^lJt^cmeflt^ i*. iNothcf i J'»d^ Antiliev also midllpox 

SWA/ll \N!) f'.tsspiir' Tcqutrrd Vis j rm! required V iMfor\ entering 
ffiuTi Si>uth Affn..i rcp.irr lfTi<?. Dcpi ui pi-lKC ''tdimn vvithir hrs 
e % . r p' w hci 1(1 J g ir- .1 hdf c ■ 'f ruyM nf .jrf in ,il N. iMtuf ■ c n Icr my f rt>rri 
M M/Mf^ -M )f »(■ 'T. pt I ;ii p rcMilr'K (. per ifnr rr q u i rc il.f i t i.is » cr 
■ l.t . ^p^'^ • Iff'f. 1 icp* M^^,i^,^rn \ s ,» rcquirrJ U'< f^-^ ,r>li. ,.f Snufh 



rf,,v ftni.uiil [)cnfT,.iTk k eland ) 



SAtDI AKaDIA I'an-si^ vi^, vjtjd 2 hr^ n. hjru'-" tritrv wHmt 
♦r.d. valid up ^ rn". . | enTry, ! ph-t.i ^4. rcliHS"u^ Lcrtifudfc 
Vitjtiir rriiis' ha-e ^f«>nt.«<r cxii'pt - .n >j-.t' ■»> ^a'.'. ^a^l^ bu'JUHNsnicn 
making injtui vnit drvd uhi)-.*- ■ .-mpdnv hi, ri" niicnf ir iinfrv } im 
impou'il to: itverNtdvinj^ Applv f tnbj'.sv 15 2'^ I Krh St N VV , 
VVaihinKton. 0 2<i(n6. ..r ( -.nuiljtt H >'>ru 4H4 H^f. I N Pla/a. 
New Y >rK HMH7.and i^hctk ipc^ifiu. requirement. AIIdvs 4 week'. 

S( ()Tl \Sl> (See I nited Kmndorr, . 

SENKjAI ffan^tt vicj. up tn ^ davs S2 4n Jntrv vi^a (tourist 
bu^tnCiM ^ ddyv^ muN M'^V : ph tns Im tude p^stdj^e I<es ti.r_ 
return retiistcred dumail. \ppiv tmbtis-y WashirKton (> ( , nr 
Permanent MuM<.r« of Str.^^'dl t- 'be I N Ne\,v Y.-tk !Onp jnd Lhe.k 
ipecilK requirements * 

SIFRRA l.f.()Nfc~V and passpori and v-sj re'^iuired Tr.insit vi»d vjhd 
up ft» 12 hrs S2 hit ()rdin,irv vis.i v,t<i4 up l*: I f.-- I entry »*ilhin < 

niiis S*> "^O * pb«»tos Reqiiiff rriurn iTw.ir.t ti. kn in.l p-ouf i>f fin.if- 
ctal suppt»rt from bank i>r cn^ipioyer inJud? M posT.iRc frr fiw returr. 
registered mai! Allow 1 month Applv f-tr ^^i-.sv *A ishmgtun [> ( 
rtWXW i>r ( iinsul.ite (.enor^. Nr* Yo'k iiXL": and .hri.k -ipr. ifk rr 
quiremc nts 

SlN(fAP<)Rh -Pjs'>p'»rt fvqturi'>t Vi^ -i- juif 1 ' t --rnplMy merit rr m 
den.f S4. ^ phot-.^ Viv> ' ^t rcquirv] f r >th';r ir.ivrt Apt^lv I tt, 
bdssv Wijunt^ton !>< :I)'Im'* jn.l .V speith ,r,^ijirirnt'nt- 

SOMAII DFM<)( RATI( RFPiniK ^ si required .aitd ^ fros 4 
photMS y (>btain b<f'.-o .irriv.ii Tr.iv-tler rrni^r have i»nv>.,<r.1 laket 
Chetk FmKd^sy W.ishmgton [> ( fnr spruht requirempnt^ 

\\he''e ( or.sulafe of Soman n<»t avdilihle .^ntatt ( onsul.ii,? of It.iiy 

SOI TH AFRIC A, RFPrnnCOF V alid passport required V v^ljd 
I *multiple entries if passp<'rt remain-, vdlid no.harjje obtain heforr 
drrtvai Onvydrd/return ft..ket requrred Apr^v < onr^ulate denrfai New 
York i(Kt:i. San Frdnuvo^4iU4 nr Nev^ orient ^nii: .md .hc.k spe 
cifit requirements AIN'v^ i mn ^ 

SPAIN V ahd pa-iipiut requirrd N. isa noi required for stav up lo mos 
Obtain permu from local dufhontiev f.>r longer stavs \.'isa »«. required 



SWIT/P RLAM> I/ufiHt busmes, u.d run rei^utrcd lor sfd> up to 3 
trii • . < be I k I rnbiissy , Lvinsuldte tor spci.d k r inquire men ts 

SYRIAN AR\n RtPl Dl U t bc.k >pe. ihi requirement' aith Syrian 
Jntcfcsi Se». I fTihjssy i>f p.ikist.in \\ .ishinyton , [) ( 2(JtK)K (.r ( onsu 

i.ilf t »cncr..i of P.jkist.ir Ncv^ \ork IDI!" I 

TAHITI. S()( IKTY IS! AND fSecFr.jnLri ^ 

lAN/ANlA. IN|TH> lUPlBIK Ol hdnsii vivi tr,tr. wsa 

\ i, [ S ( )ht.nr, hv't "H- jrriv ,u "t iiivi r« as' ^n vvtiv v isj no i , .r. t urn J A I'." 
r-.^iorv Mfusdrd 'I'urfi Ii.I-im i;'Hi .jsb leposifl 2 pb.■^.^. Vtsa 
n. >r rrquirt- .1 [■ .1 liri- ■trin.iin ,i v uu' "n -wirrie > jrrK- r .is ir n v li i \p[i|y 
IfTtb.f'.sy. V\j«.btnvf 'H \> ( :nn st -r f'ririMpaJ Irnm r .i 1 1 < ■ n (Jffner, 
Po Bon Si:, |!j; s.il.i.in, liri/ifiM *7u'vk Inih.ts'.v (or ypniflt 
rtquinrrit ni s. /-\S/lb\M f-t riMinland T,in/dfii,i ,ir<' .ilso s,dll<1 

I Of /afiyi^i.if ir. I ,o ;.n T in ifit.'eriiinf-. .ir rir >. t s>-.ir v . ( "bf. k I mbissv 
fMr Irt Jolfiir., ri t'uli^i i" 

IMVIl VM> Vr.i not o .|uir<d ro r,.tdl-,tjv up U» I ' d,iv\ I -urist 
»is-i v.iiul ' .1,1, \ I ■ S»in-irnnH>!j.oii ms.j .,i!u1 mi djys. 

s, , ■ I <r d.l^ r 1 ri r vi^o. • ; r .■ husine^-.rrn f ^'hlai)^^ iinnuirr int 
i, 1 , (7m- k [n-^'.t^'.y ' 'SMil ir. t,,r sjh it,, ri'v^inenicn ; ^ iru iudiM}:: 
ojMi icril fund'- '.' I sl.i. 

TISU)R See Anii MM , 

\ 

T()(.<» liJ vdh) 1 14 dayv S; l>< i ' <^ ^•vs. ^^J^ ' \ mos. 
\h S ' i ^ mos M ^ (o' ^ I 2 nil 'S S I 4" ! . v r'. S ^ 1 ""4 3 pbolos 
Futrj L bdfuf of ^1^' if .jbovc fee*; '"r '^Uil t iplo i' n rr i<- ■ (n« (ude postage 
for pdsspi [1 rcturr hv rr^jt-^tf. "'d m.ol Vfr'^' ^'"'b.J-*'V V. .^shtnglon. 
pi VnHiM ,r p.-T-.,rrnt Mi-M-n n '^<' Hvpublji ■ I T..C" I'N, 
Ncyv Y(uk liUM " < bei k I fnhjy^s, MissLui t^r '.(X-. d il tk^ u ire men ts 

TRIFSTI- -(Sec It;iiy foi ( itv nf T rie sre .ind VugosLi^ i,i f.-r othe areas 
»^ncludfd m former free terrtfory i 

TRIMDAO AND TOBAdO Piissp ir? required Visj not required for 
Tourist •^t.iv up to h mc' Per^in* cn'erinu t"r re-iidenLe, business ctt . 
>>r st.ivinjj lontjcr fh.in ^> mos should ..ht-'. k vis.i requirements with 
[ mbdssy ' , . <nsu[.jfe we ,idv jni e > if ilepdrturv 



in, 

IQL 



APppMniY V 



TRi;|r TERRITORY OF TIU, PA( IKK ISLANDS (( arcliccs, Mah. 
anas other than (iutra, MirchaUs) h nuy permit not required of tourist/ 
vi&ilor^p lo Mfdayi Hnlry pernlit for Ml other travelers und for %tays 
over )Odays Obtain neces&ury forms from airline/shipping aocn^serv 
icing Tru%| Territory Must have proof of titi/enship (passport or birth 
ten I sufTuient fund^ for \tav onward return tkkel jnd valid visj lo 
destination beyond Trust lerritory ^0 day cKtcnsions ma> he granted 
Apply High ( ommissioner ttufct Tcrrnor\ of the Pa».ifK Islands Sai 
pan. Mananav islands %MS() clicxk for spctitk requirements 

Tl'NISiA— Viia not required of tourist for stay up to 4 mos ( hctk 
Embassy/consulale for specific requirements 

Tl RKEY^ Visa not rccuircd for stay up to ^ mos V isa for stay over V 
mos 1 entry S4 multiple entries %\2 Check Fmbassv/t.onsulatc for 
•specific requirements including residence and employ ment 

LCANDA— Transit visa, valid for entry within 1 mij\ , ISc Ordinary or 
conlimious tourist j^. valid" for entry within T yr ST l*^ Single cntrv 
visa for busmcssTncn/cducators. valid for entry within 1 mos SMS 
Obtain vjsa before arrival 1 ^hoto required Apply Embassy . Washing 
ton. D( 2W\ \ or I ganda Mission to the L N , New York lOOP 
Uganda High ( ommissions/h.mbassics abroad, or write Principal Immi 
gratton Officer PO Box 7l6V Kampala Uganda (heck hmbassy/ 
consulate for specific requirements, also clothing requirements 

I NION OF SOVIET SOC lAMST REPI BLK Visa valid T mos 1 
entry, no charge ^ photos Make travel arrangements through a travel 
agency which has a contract with Intounst (I'SSR travel agency! or 
cooperates with a travel agency having an arrangement with Intourisi 
The travel agency will m turn handle the Soviet visa application ( heck 
Embassy/consulate for specific requirements 



IWITfcD ARAB tMIRATfcS Passpi)rr and hsj rrquind ri>uris( 
valid 1 mt) , $2 5<). 2 photos and topy ul rt>und trip tukiM N* 
wnal checks. Apply {riibassy. \V jshin^Mim . U( ^OO.P. jnd i 
specifu re(^utrements 

UNITED ARAB REPl BUC— (See F-gypt. Arab Republic of ► 

/' 

UNITED KINGDOM Visa not required Check Fmbassy /consulate for 
'specific requirements and laws/regulations for triivelers other than tour 
ists 

tPPER VOLTA— Tourist/transit visa, valid up to \ mos from date of 
issue, $2. 2 photos Fee of $1 SO for return of passport by mail Apply 
Upper Volta Permanent Delegation to the I N . New York lOflf^ or 
Embassy. Washington. DC 20011 (heck Dclegation/Fmbassy for 
specific requirements 

L'RUCl' AY— Passport required Visa not required for stay up to 1 mos 
(|?hcck Embassy/consulate for specific requirements 



is^ktfard I 



valid 30 days, issued at consulate All travelers ex(f!pt tourist required 
to pay $18 exit tax ( heck t mbassy/consulate for specific require- 
ment a 

VIET.NAM li/isa required, obtain before arrival Transit visa valid 1 
days, $2 SO fiitry visa, valid to M days. $2 V), 16days Imo , I entry, 
$^ Iwo photos hxit permit for all stays over 1 days Penalities imposed 
for non compliance law/ovcrstuying ( heck Fmbussy/consulate for- 
spccific requirements 

WALES (See United Kingdom ) 



Wl.:ST mOlhS (BRITISH) P-s^pur^ and v,sa nut iequir?d for stay up 
lo 6 mos (II IWAHO ISLANDS ANIU^UA. BrWiSH VIRCIN 

ISLANDS. SI KinS^NJ VIS. MONTSLRUAI) Return ticket to U S 
necessary (WINDWARD ISLANDS SI LU( lA. ST VIN(TNT) 

Onward ticket necessary (D()M1N1( A) Document cstablishinij nation 
Jlity and identity and return tnkct to the I S necessary (ANCil'lL 
LA) luuri-ii stay up lo 72 hrs , may erjter on identity documents 
Apply British I rnl/assy/uinnulate fur longc»^r stay /specific rc^juirements 



VENEZUELA Passport and vtsa/tourisN«:ard required Tourist card can 
be obtamed from carriers. 'no charge, valid 4S days, cannot be ex 
tended Tourist visa valid 4 5 days, no charge, required personal appear- 
ancc before consulate, may be extended m the country Business visa, 



WKST1NDIKS,FREN( H- (See f ranee ) 



YEMEN ARAB RKPLBLIC -Transit visa. $1. valid 4« hrs Multiple en 
try transit visa. S2 lourist visa. S2, valid ^ mos Lntry visa S4 valid 
mos Multiple entry visa, $K. valid 6 mos . 1 photos Only money orde^ 
accepted Include return postage of $1 ^0 plus 20? each additional pass 
port mailed to same address Apply Yemen Mission to the U N . 211 
hast 41rd St (Suite 1904), New Yorfc 10017. or Fmbassy of Somali. 
Washington. 0 ( 20009. and check specific requirements 

YUGOSLAVIA Visa valid up to 1 yr . no charge Check Fmbassy/ 
consulate for specific requirements 

ZAIRE (Formerly Congo. Democratic Republic of the (Kinshasa))— 
Check Dept of State, travel not recommended certain mimng^ areas for 
economic reasons Transit visa, vjhd up to § days, lway.$2, roundtrip, 
S4 Temporary visa valid I I mos . 1 entry . V4 .'multiple entries $6. va 
lid ft mos I entry, $6. multiple entries. $8 Fxit and return visa. I entry. « 
S.^. multiple entries /.J8, these tw^ visas only granted in Kinshasa 1 pho 
to required Apply Fmbassy. Washington, I) ( 20009. or Pcrhiancnt 
Mission to the U N of the Republic of Zaire. New York 10017 ( heck 
Fmbassy/Mission for specific requirements 

ZAMBIA Transit visa. 15^. Tourist visa valid 3 mtiv. 53.51. Business 
visa valid 2 mos., $3.51. 2 photos. Obtain vjsa before arrival. Apply 
Ptrmanent Mission of Zambia to the U.N.. Nc * York 10022. and check 
specific requirements. 

ZANZIBAR-(See Tanzania.) 



\ 



\ 

<^US GOVERNMENT PBINTING OfFtCE 1074 O 472 325 

For talo by Ibe Supenntendent of Documenta. U S Govornment Pnntlnjf Office. Wasbmicton, D V 20402 
Pnce 20 ccnta domeitic poatpaid or 10 conta OPO Bookiloro Stock Number 4400-01452 
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APPENDIX VII 



'BOME items for medical kit TOURING SPORTS GROUP ^ 



Many ot^r medicines could be' included on this list, 
the following items (asterisk indicates need fQ^^ a doc-^ 



tbr's pifescription) are suggested as basic additions' to the 
materiaj. normally used by- a trainer (gauze, tape, dressings, 
jsplin,ts, salves, foam rubber^ etc.) : 



Antacid Tablets 



*Aralen Tablets 
(Chloroquine) 



Aspirin Tablets 



*Bacitracin Ointment 

Benzedrine Tablets or 
Benzedrex Inhaler 

*Bonamine Tablets 
(Meclizine Hydro- 
chloride) 



Caladryl Cream 
Desenex Powder 
*Lomotil Tablets 



♦Nystatin Ointment 



Salt Tablets 



Water Purification 
Tablets' (Globaline- 
Tetraglycine Hydro- 
periodide) 



ERIC 



Take 1 to 2 tablets every 4-6 l\ours 
for^mild indigestion. 



Take one 500mg or two 250^ag tablets • 
once a week (same day) to prevent 
attacks of malaria. Continue medica- • 
tion for a\ least 4 weeks after 
leaving a malarious zone. ^ 

Take 2 tablets every 4 hours for head- 
* ache, low fever or pain. 

For minor cuts. Apply with dressing. 

For tempjorary relief of nasal con- 
gestiTbn in colds ^and hay fever. 

Take 1 tablet^daily . to prevent motion 
sickness. Precaution: Occasional 
drowsiness, dry mouth or blurred 
vision may occur. 

For burns, rashes and insect bites. 



For athlete 



•s <c 



oot . 



Take 1 or 2 tablets 3 or 4 times' daily 
to control diarrhea. Precautions: 
Occasional dizziness or insomnia may 
occur. Do not use with barbiturates. 
If diarrhea accompanied by fever or 
other complications persists beyond 48 
hours, seek medical advice. 

For fungus of the skiB, particularly 
moniliasis ("jock itch") . 

Take 2 to 4 tablets after severe 
exertion in hot climates, depending 
on degree of perspiration. 



Dissolve 1 tablet in a quart^f water; 
after 30 minutes \^ter is safe to 
drink. For dirty water, use 2 tablets 
in each quart. 
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_ MODEL jOF ITINERARY * . 

(US Team Toyfring La^in America) T 

Itineraries can be arranged i^n various formats. The 
one illustrated below includes the names of the team's 
hotels (street addresses are not necessary) . Eacji member 
of a tourifig group can l^ave a copy of this k^nd of itin- 
erary with his 'family for mail and emergency contact purposes.^ 

Some travelers prefer the traditional a.m./p.m, tiprv^s 
on their itineraries, but this model uses {the 24'-hour clock, 
counting ^time from midnight to midnight, <vhich is widely em- 
ployed overseas. The "^hame of the airline is listed below with 
each fligi>t number, but /the two-Letter CAB airline code, e.g., 
TW for Trans World Airlines, can b^? used to save space. 



City 



LV Miami 
AR Panama 



LV Panama 

AR Barranquilla 



LV Barranquilla 
AR Caracas 

\ 



LV Caracas 

AR Santo Domingo 



LV Santo Domingo 
AR San Juan 



LV San Juan 
AR Miami 



Time 

1500 
1630 



Date 



July 8 



Flight No. 
Braniff 907 



^Hotel El Continental 
Panama , Panama 



1300 
1405 



July 12 



Copa 415 




Hotel El Prado 
Barranquilla , Colombia 

1310 / ^ \ July 18 
16^30 

Hote])*' Avila 
Caracas , VenezK^la 

1445 
1710 

El Embajador 
Santo Domingo , 
Dominican Republic 

.-'1515 Jui^ 27 

^ 1603 

Racquet Club Hotel 
San Juan, Puerto ifeico 



Lacsa 611 



Viasa 796 



0800 
1020 



July 30 



Eastern 737 
I 

Eastern 958 



Hi 
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/ / APPENDIX IX 

MODEL OF MEASUREMENT FORM 
(can be revised for other sports) 

AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION OF THE UNITED STATES j; ^ 
3400 West 86lh Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 46268 

^ EVENT__ 

MEASUREMENT BLANK - MEN PLACE 

DATE 



INSTRUCTIONS: Use tape measure and take ALL measurements listed. Take measure- 
ments comfortably snug, but not tight, and DO NOT make any allowances. Please be accu- 
rate to avoid unnecessary alterations. If you are not sure of your measurements, please see 
your tailor. PLEASE PRINT INFORMATION CLEARLY AND ANSWER ALL QUES- 
TION^. ^ 

NAME. HEIGHT WEIGHT L_ 

HOME ADDRESS ^ 



Street City State Zip Code 
SCHOOL ADDRESS (OR CLUB)__ 



J" 



HOME PHONE (Area Code) SCHOOL OR CLUB PHONE (Area Code) 

BUSINESS PHONE (Area Code) 

^ ' 

TRAVEL UNIFORM SIZES 

BLAZER SIZE Short Regular . Long Extra Long 

SLACKS: Waist Inside Seam (to ankle) 

DRESS SHIRT SIZE'(neck) 



COMPETING UNIFORM SIZES 

TRACK SHORTS SIZE TRACK SHIRT SIZE 

SWEAT SUIT SIZE: SHIRT: Small Med Large XL XXL XXXL. 

PANTS: Small Med Large XL XXL YVVI 

(PLEASE LIST WAiSTTO_FLOOR MEASUREMENT) 

WHERE SHOULD UNIFORM BE SENT? Home School Other, 

ADDRESS: ! 



PHONE NO. (Area Code) 



Zip Code 



Signature. 



PLEASE RETURN PROMPTLY - RETURN ENVELOPE ENCLOSED 
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background 

noBs Ipdex. 

department of state * february 1974^ 



INDEX 

Background Notes on the Counthes 
of the World is a series o. short, factual 
pamphlets written by off'cers in the 
Department of StiteV geographic 
bureaus anc^edited .nd published by 
the General Pub.icaUons Division, 
Office of Media Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs. Each Background Note 
includes information on the country's 
land, people, i«itor\ , government, po- 
litical condi ^ns, economy, foreign 
relations, anr U.S. policy. Included 
also is a wip.'s* list of government 
officials, ard usualb a brief readihg 
list. The itate Department has pub- 
lished no e than 160 Notes to date. 

COLLECTED VOLUME 

In Making up the collected volume 
of Background Notes, the Superin- 
tendent of Documents includes all the 
Notts in stock at the time the order is 



processed. Because of frequent re- 
vision and reprinting, it is not possible 
to assure adequate stocks of all Notes 
at all times, but each collected volume 
will include at least 140 current Notes. 
Should any current Notes be missing 
from the collected volume, they may 
be purchased individually and delivery 
will be made as soon as new stocks are 
available. Subscribers to the following 
service will automatically receive 
missing A^ofej which are under revision. 

SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 

Updated Background Notes and 
occasional new releases can be ob- 
tained on a regular basis through a sub- 
scripti|^ service offered by the Super- 
intendent of Documents. The Depart- 
ment of State plans to issue updated 
Versions of approximately 77 Notes a 
year. Subscribers will receive all re- 
vised or new Notes as they are 
published during a 12-month period 



HOW TO OBTAIN BACKGROUND NOTES 



Use the order fonn(s) attached or write 
to t|ie U.S. Government Printing Office 
Bookstore, Department of State, Wa^ington, 
D.C. 20S20, for any item or combination of 
items from among the following: 

(1) Complete volume (without biitdei^ 
of all looscleaf Background Notes currently 
bi stock (at least 140) .. . $16.35, plus $4.10 
for foreign mailing. ) 

(2) One-year subscription service fox ap- 
pqiximately 77 updated or now Background 
Notes (without binder) . . . $14.50, plus 



$3.65 for foreign mailing. 

(3) Plasticized binder for BackgroufiB 
Notes . . , $1.50, plus 40^ for foreign 
mailing. 

(4) Indmduai Background Notes . . .25^ 
each, plus 5^ for foreign mailing. (Orders 
of 100 or more copies of the same Note 
mailed to the same address are sold at a 25- 
perccnt discount) 

Remittvicea in the form of a check or 
money order payable to the Superintendent 
of Documents must.accompany orders. 



beginning at the time of subscription. ^ 
These Notes can be Ini^erted in the 
looseleaf ^ compilation in place of the 
earlier versions. 

This index of the more than 160 
Background Notes comprising the 
series is included with each collected 
volume, or a copy may be obtained 
from the address below. Notes con- 
tinue to be for sale individually. 

Catalog No. 

Afars and Issas (see French Territory oO 

Afghanistan S 1.123:AF 3 

Albania S 1.123:AL 1 

Algeria S 1.123:AL 3 

Andorra S 1.123:AN 2 

Angola ' S 1.123:AN 4 

Antilles (see Netherlands Antilles) 
Arabia (see Saudi Arabia) 

ArgenjLina S 1.123:AR 3 

Australia " S 1.123:AU 7/2 

Austria S 1.123:AU 7 

Bahamas S 1.123:B 14 

Bahrain S 1.123:B14/2 

Bangladesh S 1.123;B 22 

Barbados S 1.123:B 23 

Belgium S 1.123;B 41 

Bermuda S 1.123:B 45 

Bhutan S 1.123:B 46 

Botivia S 1.123:B 63 

Botswana S 1.123:B 65 

BrazU S 1.123:B 73 

Britain (see United Kingdom) 

British Honduras S 1.123:B 77H 

Bulgaria S 1.123:B 87 

Burma S 1.123:B 92 

Burundi S 1.123:B 95 

C^ambodia (see Khmer Republic) 

Cameroon S 1.123:C 14/2 

Canada S l.l23:C 16 

Central African Republic S 1.123:C 33AF 
Ceylon (see Sri Lanka) 

Chad S 1.123:C 34 
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Chin J. Pen pic's 

HepuBlit ot 
( hina Uipiihlu of 
( oloiiibia 
Cont^o. Bra//avillc 



S 1.123 ( 4.1 

S 1 123 ( 44 
S 1 i:u 44 2 
S 1.123 ( 71 
S 1.123 ( 76/2 
( untu> . K in Ui J j { /a ir e ) 
( ofttj Rjita ' S 1.123 ( 82 

(ubd S 1.123 ( 89 

Cyprun - S 1.123 ( 99/2 

Czutho'ilovjkia S I 123( 99 

Daluniay S I 123 I) 13 ' 

Denmark' S 1123 1) 41 

Dominuan RcpublK S 1 123 1) 71 
1 dst (iernuny (u't- (fcrman Demmralii 
Rcpuhtk ) 

f Luaddr S 1 . 1 23 1 ( 9 

f fl>pt S 1 123 K, ,9 

M Salvador S 1 1 23 -1 L 7 

l n[<;land {wc I nilcd Kinf.»di)m) 
, 1 quatorial Cuinta S 1 123 i g 2 ' 

1 thiopu ^ 1.123 1 I 3^ 

* »Ji S 1 123 I 47 

I inland S C:i23 I #9 

I rantv 1.123 I ^4 

f rench (fuiana S 1.123 1 88 

I rcnch Icrntory ot 

Alars and Issas 1.123 f 88AI 

Cfiibifn S 1 123 (; 11 

I'hc ( iambia 
German DeinuLratiL 

RcpubitL 
Germany, l ederal 

Ri? public of 
Ghana 



S 1 123(; 14 
S 1 123 G 31/r 
S l.j23 G 31 

s 1.I23 c; 34 

(ircat Britam,(sec United Kmgdom) 
^'tcecc > S 1.123 c; 81 

Guaddoupt S 1.123 G 93/2 

Guatemala S 1.123 G 93 \^ 

Guian'ia. 1 rench (see 1 rent h Guiana) 
Guinea S 1 123 G 94 

Guinea. I quatorial (see Equatorial Guinea) 
(fumea. Portuguese (see Portuguese Cuinea) 
Ciuyana S 1.123 (i 99 

Haiti S 1 123 H 12 

Honduras S 1.1 23 H 75/2 

Honduras, British (see British Honduras) ^ 
HonpKpnn S 1.123 H 75 

Hungary S 1.123 H 89 

Iceland S 1.123 IC 2 * 

India S 1.123 IN 2/2 

Indonesia S 1.123 IN 2 

Iran S 1.123 IR 1 

Ifoq S 1.123 IR 1/2 

Ireland S 1.123 IR 2 

Ireland. Northern (see iJniled Kingdom) > 
Israel S 1.123 IS 7 

Issas (see f-rench Territory of Afais and 
hsai) 

Italy S LI 23 IT 1 

Ivory Coast S 1.123 IV 7 



1 



( atalog No. 



Jamaaa s 1.12^ J 22 

Japan s l.t23 J 27 

^"ftl^n S 1.123 J 76 

^•-"yj S 1 123 K 42 

Khmer Repuotu S 1.123 G 14 
Korea, DemoiTatic * 
-People's 'Republic of S 1.123:N 81K 

Korea, Republic of § 1.123 K 84 

^^"^vait S 1.123 K 96 
S 1 123 L 29 

Lebanon s 1.123 L 49 

I^"*"»ho s 1.123 L 56\ 

l»t^^*ria S 1.123 I 61/2 

I'^^VJ S 1.123 L 61 

Liechtenstein s 1.1 23: L 62 

lu\emfbourg s 1.123 L 97 

M^'atf s 1,123 M 11 
Madagasear/(see Malagasy) 

Malagasy Republic S 1.123 M 29/3 

^^^liJvvi s 1.123 M 29/2 

Malaysia ^ S 1.123 M 29 

Maldives s 1.123 M 29/4 

Mall S 1.123 M-^ 29/5 

M^ta ^ s 1.123:M 29/6 

Marlmique S 1.123:M 36 

Mauritania S 1.123 M 44/2 

Mauritius ^ S 1.123 M 44 

Mexico s 1.123 M 57 

Monaco s 1.123 M 74/2 

Mongolia s 1.123:M 74 

Morocco s 1.123 M 82 

. Mozambique ' S 1.123:M 87 
Muscat (see Oman) 
iWamfhia (see South West Africa) 

Nauru \ s M23:N 22 

Nepal \' s 1.123 N 35 

Netherlands S 1.123 N 38 

Netherlands Antilles S 1.123 N 38/2 

Nevv'Zeal^nd S 1.123;N 42Z 

Nicaragua S 1.123 N 51 

Niger s L123 N 56 

Nifieria- s 1.123;N 56/2 
North Korea (see Korea. Democratic 

People's Republic of) 
North Viet-Nam (see Viet-Nam, Democratic 

Republic of) 
Northern Ireland (see United Kin^om) 

Norway S 1.123:k 83 

^^man' s 1.123:M 97 

Pakistan s 1.123:P 17 

Panama s 1.123 P 19 

Paraguay s 1.123;P 21 

Peru S 1.123:P 43 

PhiUppines s 1.123 P 53 

Poland s 1.123 :P 75 

Portugal s 1.123:P 83/2 

Portuguese Guinea S l.l23:P 83 

Qatar S 1.123:Q 1 

Rhodesia (se^^Southern Rhodesia) 

Romania S 1.123 R 66 
Russi2(sse U.S.Ir.) 
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Rwanda S 1 123 R 94 

Samoa (cec Western Samoa) 
San Marino S 1.123 SA 5 

Saudi Arabia S 1.123 SA 8 

Scotland (igc United Kingdom) 
Senegal s 1.123 SI 5 

Seychelles S 1.123 SI 9 

Sierra Leone S 1 . 1 2 3 SI 1 

Singapore S 1.123 SI 6 

Somah Republic S 1.1 23 SO 5 

South Africa S 1.123 SO 8A1 

^iouth Korea (see Korea. Republic oT) 
South Vicf-Nam (u'e Viet-Nam, Republk 

South West Africa S 1.123 SO 8W 

Southern Rhodesia S 1.123^) 8R 

Southern Yemen (Gee Yem<in» Plopleffl 

Democratic Republic of) 
Soviet Union (cce U.S.S.R.) 
Spam s 1.12-3 SP 2 

Spanish Sahara S 1.123 SP 1 

Sri Lanka \ $ 1.123.C 33 

Sudan ^ s 1.123 SU 2 

Surinam . s 1.123 SU 7 

Swaziland \; S 1.123 SW 2 

Sweden \s 1.121 ^yir3 

Switzerland ^\ 1.123 SW 6 

Syria " J 1.123 SY 8 

jlanzania 1.123:T 15 

Thailand //^ 1.123 T 32 

Tobago (see Trim'dad and Tobago) 
Togo 

c;:^^- S 1.123;T 57 

Tonga ^ s i.l23 T 61 

Trinidad and Tobago S 1.1231 73 
Trucial Shaikhdoms (see United Arab 
Emirates) 

Tunisia s 1.123 T 83 

Turkey s 1.123 T 84 

<Jcanda . s 1.123 UG 1 

'J.S.S.R s 1.123 UN 33 

United Arab -I'^nirates S 1.123:I M 4 



1.123 UN 34K 
1.123 UP 6V 
1.123 UR 8 
1.123;V 45 . 
1.123:V 55 

1.123:N 81V 
1.123:V 67 



United Arab Republic (see Egypt)* 
United Kingdom S 
Upper Volta ' S 
Uruguay ^ s 
Vatican City S 
Venezuela S 
Vtet-Nam, Democratic 

Republic of S 
Viet-Nam. Republic of S 
Wales (see United Kingdom) 
West Germany (see Germany, Federal 

Republic oO 
Western Samoa - S 
Yemen Arab Republic S 
Yemen. People's 

Democratic Republic of S 
Yugoslavia s 
Zaire ^ s 
Zambia s 
Zanzibar (see Tanzania) 



l.I23:W 
1.123:Y 



52S 
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l,123r^08Y 
1.123:Y 9 
1.123 Z 1/2 
1.123:2 1 
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SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM cKGROUND NOTES 

Send bubstnption to " ' ^ ^ Remittance Enclosed (Make 

checks payable to Superin 
tendent of Documents) 



1 NAME fJfiST, 

1 1 1 1 1 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


LAST 

1 1 1 


1 1 1 1 I 


J 1 1 1 


( OMPANY NAMt OR AOOlTlONAL ADOHtSb LINE 

1 . 1 1 1 1,1 I II U hi 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1. 1 1 1 1 1 1 


1 1 .1 11 11 '1 M 1 1 1 1 1 11 1 


1 1 l„iJ 


I'l 1 1 


M 1 1 1 1 i'Tl 1 1 1 1 1 1 




STATt 1 

JU 


/IP coin 

J 1 1 1 



PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 



Charge to my Dopostt Account 
No 



MAIL ORDtR FORM TO 
Superintendent of Documents 
GoverntTient PrmtinB Office 
Washington. D C 20402 



INDIVIDUAL ORDER FORM 
Marl To: 

U-Si^Governiyent Bookstore, Department of State, Washington. D.C. 20520 ^ 
Enclosed find $ (chick, money order, or Supt.^of Documents coupons) PleaSe 

send me the following items from the BACKGROUND NOTES series: ^ ^ ^ 



FOR USE OF SUPT. QOCS. 

Enf.lOGOd 
To bo mailed 
lotor 

Sub'icription 

Cotj pan 
Potitaco 



Quantity 



Namo of Country 



Catalon f^**' 



Prict) Each 

25^ 

2&0 
250 
25< 
250 
250 



Total Price 



Additional for 
Fordlnn Maillnc 

■ " 



COMPLETE VOLUME 
PLASTICI2ED BINDER 



$16.35 
$1.50 



p rices of Goverrrment Publications are subject to change without ndfj^ e 



PIcosc chorgc ♦his order ^^^^ 
♦o my Deposit Account 

No. street addrGO<i 



^.10 
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^ ZIP'CodG r 

City and Stdto 

FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT. PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE ADDRESS ON LABEL BELOW. INCLUDING YOUR ZIP CODE 



ERIC 



SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
US GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
Washington. D C ?040? 

OFFICIAL BUSINESS 



Namf? 



POSTAGE AND fEES PAID 

U S GOVEnNMrrn PRirniNG officf 

U5 

SPtClAl FOURTH CLASS RATI 
BOOK 



Street address 



City and State 
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ZIP Code 



APPENDI)^ XI 



QUESTIONS OFTEN ASKED AMERICANS OVERSEAS ' 



the ulTted llT^^.^.t t stereotyped questions about 

oo!o 2 5 States that, are often in the minds of people over- 
seas and reflected in their publications. These 50 examples 
collected over the past ten years by Dr Charles T vStter 

r''^ '"^f °^ "'^^ 2^^^^ Department's ?Srelgn Service 
Institute, are drawn from Latin America. Similar queries 
will be encountered in all parts of the world. ^^""^^^ 

i: Why do you let your businessmen get rich on our v;ealth 
by exploiting our natural resou^rces and selling over- 
priced American goods to our people? 

ilSl'n''^" ''^''y poverty ^ri^ unemployment in your country 

when -you are s^rich? Couldn't this be remedied with 
scientific social planning? , 

3. Your American women have supermarkets and so many gadgets, 
tile? ^° ''^^^ ^° ^""^y ^° "ith their 

4. Why, didn't the Alliance for Progress work? Wasn't this 
just another- scheme to make us dependent on the Yankees — 
more of your aid with strings attached? 

Aren't you North Americans getting soft because you qet 
everything you need without really working for it? 

Why do you have so much divorce? Is 'it because of 
Protestantism and the degeBeration of your family life? 

^7. Isn't most 5f ' your divorce, juvenile delinquency, and un- 
employment caused by^your women working outside the home? 

8. ..Why do you insist on out being anti-Communist? Are you 

really afraid of the Communists? Why can't you let us 
be friends with=^veryone? 

9. Why don't you give the Panama Canal back to Panama? 
isn t this a perfect example of American colonialism? 

10. Why don't you North Americans have any philosophy or 
spiritual convictions? Isn't this a product of your 
pragmatism and materialism? 



5. 



6. 
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11. Isn't it true that your schools neglect f.undamentals , 
discipline, and culture, and "that you have modern facilities 
but many of your students never take advantage of them? 

12. VJhy are you pressuring and starving poor little Cuba? 
They can't hurt yOuI You have even reconciled with Red 
China. Isn't thiB typical Yankee intervention? 

13. You are supposed to be leaders of the democratic v;orld — 
why do you support dictatorships (Paraguay, Spain, etc.l 
and military juntas which are also distatorships? In 
Latin America only Brazil, Paraguay , ^Bolivia and now 
Chile are pro-US and all are military • didtatorships . 

14. Why do you send such bad movies to our country v;hich 
corrupt our youth and also ^hurt the American reputation? 

15. Why do you claim that you are helping our people when your 
aid just makes the rich richer and does not help the poor 
people? ' ^ ^ V 

16. V7hy do you give us the kind of help that just makes cpur 
people more dependent and lazy? If you would just give us 
fair prices for the wealth that you take out of our country 
we could help ourselves* 

17. Since you have a democratic constitution, why are your 
people fighting for civil rights today? 

18. Why do your white people hate Negroes and Mexicans? 

19. Describe American family life for us. Is it true that the 
wi^fe runs the husband and the children run the mother? 

20. Why do your people know so little about our country our 
geography — our history — our politics? Doesn't this 
''prove that your people are not interested in us? 

21. Do you think another Catholic "could be elected President? 
Aren't most of your people ^ti-Catholic? 

22. '^hy do you put your old people in homes tor the aged? 

Ish't this an example of your family life being destroyed? 

23. What's wrong with Socialism? Poor countries cannot afford 
your wasteful Democracy! 

24. What is the Peace Corps? Are they really CIA agents, or 
are 'they just young people who can't get jobs? 

i I 7' 
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Z5. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 

30. 
31. 

32. 

33. 
34. 

35 . 

36 . 
37.' 
38. 
39. 
40. 



Is it true, that millions of people cannot afford medical 
care in your country? Why can't you have a. government 
program where everybody -can get health care with dignity? 

ft 

Is it true that the Russians are passing you in science and 
military power because t-heir educational system is bettor? 

I 

Is it not true that US business interests determine Ameri- 
can foreign policy in our country? N | 

How do you ^et your people to pay their taxes? 

Are AmoricafTsv, really informed v/hen so many of, their 
cities have only one nev.'spapor owner? 

Do Ame^-icans think they can buy our friendship? 

Why do you discourage our" government trade with Com- 
nunist countries? You do! Isn't this your "super-power" 
politics? 

^•^y is^there increasing crime and violence in. the United 
Stales when you aro^^' supposed to be such a law-abiding 
people? 

If you are sincere about detente, why do you spend so 
much money on arms? 

Does the United States really want disarmament? What , 
would your monopolists and military .men do if you really 
disarmed? 

Are Americans really happy? If they are, why do so 
many need psycrKiatrists and druqs? 

What IS the difference between your Democratic Party and ^ 
your Republican Party? Do they each have an ideology? 

*Vhy have your red Indians made no progress? Is it true ■ 
that they have made less progress than your Negroes? * 

What i-s the current interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine? 
What does the Nixon Doctrine mean to us? 

Is your country getting soft? Why aren't youif teams 
doing better in the Olymp'ics? 

Capitalism is inhuman; isn't Socialism more Christian 
than capitalism? . . - ^ ^ - 

118 
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HOW do you exp'lain the violence and destruction in your 
most modern and prosperous cities? 

The united States provides assistance and training to 
Latin i;^Sican polLe forces.' Yet some °fthese police 
forces resort to torture and repression. How can you 
justify US support for the?Le police forces? 

Whv did the united- States help 'to undertaine the Allende 
. iregime in Chile? Isn't this kind of intervention a re- 
turn to your "Big Stick" policies of the 1920 's and 
before? 

Explain American actions in Viet-Nam. Didn;t you defy 
international law and human decency by bombing Nortli^Viet- 
Nam and intervening in a oivil war in South Viet-Nam? 
Do you think this was North American neo-colonial ism? 

«^ 

Aren't multinational copporatrbns nQO-irsperialistic? 
Who controls ITT? Don't they make important decisions 
affecting lives of millions outside of your country? 

Why^did you North Americans make such a bi^ fuss over 
Watergate? Don't all politicians do these , things? 

Eaergy crisis — why? Doesn't this show bad US planning? 
Shouldn't you have supported Israel? Isn't it because 
of your v;asteful big cars? 

YOU blame bur drug suppliers. Isn't the problem really 
yoiSr'drug addicts and people who- buy drugs? Why do you 
have so many addicts? 

Why do you send us poor political Ambassadors who inter- 
vene in our national affairs? 

What is American policy tov/ards our countfy? 
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APPENDIX XII --^ 
MODEL OF PRESS RELEASE 

^Masthead or typed •name and address of issuing orgarjir^ationZ ^ 

EMBARGOED FOR RELEASE AT 12 NOON > EST, SA TURDAY. JUNE 2, 1973 

NOT TU BE PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED OR USED IN ANY WA Y a 

COLLEGE A:^L-STAR BASEBALL TEAM TO^T^^'iR COLOMBI/5^ 
Head Coach Jack Stallings of Florida State University and 1*9 
college all-star baseball players will leava Miami Friday/ June 8, ' 
' to begi?i a 12-day tour of Colombia. 

The US team will play some of Colombia's best teams in 
Cartegena, Monteria and BarranquiUa before returning , to Miami on 
June 20. The all-st^rs, who represent nine Florida colleges, wil^ 
also conduct clinics for- Colombian baseball coaches and players 
and visit several schools. 

Co-sponsored by the Sister Cities Committees of Coral Gables. 
^ and Cartegena, the tour will foster the continuing goodwill be-, 
tween the peoples of the two cities an^3 countries. Cqral Gables ^ 
was the first US city to establish a relationship with a Latin 
American city following the proclamation of the Sister City Program 
by President Eisenhower in 1956 . US baseball teams have been 
visiting Colombia for many years as part of " the two cities' exchange 
activities . 

In addition to Coach Stallings, the all-st&r group will in- 
clude Head Coach Charlie Greene of Miami-Dade South Jr. College, 
Trainer Bill Baggett of Florida State University and the following, ' 
players: Don Boyer, Miami-Dad^ South Jr. College; Bennie Castillo, 
university of Miami; /itc, listing all athletes and other personnel - 
on the treevel roster/'. 4 

^ • 120 

^"^h^Tk?^ information contact : /name and telephone number of . 
the public relations officer of the issuing organization/ 
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LEADER'S CHECKLIST FOR TRAVEL PHASE 
OF INTERNATIONAL SPORTS TOUR 




Departures ^ 

1. Freight 

a. Supervise packing and labd^ng of containers 

b. Contact airline*^ cargo agent to arrange air 

Jaybill preparation and pickup of ship'ment . 

r 

c. ydversee loading of freight on truck for 
airport 

d. Obtain and check waybill, insurance and 

X other docume^its . . . . i 

.8. Observe loading of freight on plane^ if 

feasible « 

r 

f.^- Verify projected delivery details ; 

2. Passengers and Baggage 

a. Ascertain oheck-in and departur^ times 

^ b. Arrartge transportation tex^airpo|:t ^. . . 

c. Present tickets and team roste^ at check^in 

counter and coordinate checj^^^ln by team 

' members who. wi,ll have indiv|^dual baggage 

and passports 

* / • ^ 

d. Pay excess baggage charges ahd airport tax, 

if any / 

[ 

e. Assure that all group members receive bag- 

gage claim checks and boarding passes or 
seat reservations i , 

\ 

f . Assemble group at departure /gate at 

boarding time • • • / 

Arrivals 

J 

1. Passengers and Baggage 

a. Assemble .group for local sponsor's reception 
committee and/or press photographers , 
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lb. Coordinate^;, group ' s passing through 

immigration and health formalities 

c. Coordinate baggclge pickup and customs 

clearance • . * , 

d. Reassemble group for pre-ss interview, if 

requested A 

e. Confirm reservations for ongoing flight .... 

f. Tip baggage porters for group (use local 

currency) 

Take group to hotel, preferably with help of 

- representative of, local sponsor ♦ . 

♦ 

h. Coordinate registration of group at hotel . 

(specify method of payment of bill) 

i. Hold orientation immediately after check- 

in (see below) -^r. 

Freight (before^ leaving airport) ^ 



a. Clear air freight through customs . x . , 

b'. Arrange with local sponsor for transportation, 
of freight tii performance site 

c. Make preliminary arrangements for next move- 

ment of air f reigh*^ • • • r * . . . < 

Orientation 

a. Distribute visitors' kits, if available , 

b. Distribute and explain schedule 

c^ Explain relationship with local sponsor 

> 

d. Outline arrangements for>^ transportation to 

performance or clinic sites , 

e. Specify requirements for representational 

events and distribute invitations, if any 

r.^ Provide guidance (with help of L'SIS and 

embassy officers or local sponsor) on: ^ 

r) local political and ecanomic* situation 

2) controversial topics of conversation 
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3) customs and etiquette 

4) dress, behavior and areas to be avoided . 

5) recommended restaurants and stores 



6) do's and don't's for eating and 

drinking 

7) possible^ health problems and pre- 

cautions 

q\r Allow '^me for individual questions 

h. Distribute local currency, if advanced by 

sponsor • \- 

i. Di'stribute mail (should always be done last), 

if any ...... ^ 

visitor's Kits for Orientation 
a. * Each kit could include:' ^ > 

1) Schedule of events 

2) Transportation instructions .... 

3) Map of city or area 

4) ' Gpncral information about country 

and city . - 

5) Health rules and guidance for area 

6) List of recommended restaurants and 

. shops 

7) Currency converter 

8) To\jrist brochures • 

9) Language phrase book ^ ^. 

10) List of key American "^personnel with 
^ ' ' telephone numbers for emergency <3,alls, 
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SOURCES OF ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT, BOOKS, OFFICIAL RULES, 
PRESENTATION GIFTS, FILMS AND OTHER AUDIOVISUAL AIDS 



The outlets and sources listed below were selected because 
their products appear to be of interest to leaders of inter- 
national sports tours. The inclusion or exclusion of an outlet 
or source is in no way to be construed as reflecting the views 
of the publisher of this handbook. Nor can the publisher assume 
any responsibility for transactions of commercial outlets and 
sources. All prices quoted below are subject to change. 

Amateur Athletic Union of the United States (AAU) produces a 
^ynumber of yearbooks, handbooks, rules and other publications 
as well as novelty items.. Order form is available on request 
from: 

AAU Order Department 
3400 West 86th Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46268 
Phone 317-297-2900 

American Alliance for Health, P|iysical Education and Recreation 
(AAHPER) , an affiliate of the National Education Association, 
publishes a variety of booKs, guides and rules. In cooperation 
with the NCAA, AAHPER also distributes film-loops on physical 
education and many sports. Catalogs and price lists are availabl 
on Vequestr from: 

American Alliance for Health, 

Physical Education and Recreation 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20036 ^ 
Pho,ne 202-833-55^0 ^ 

American Revolution Bicentennial Administration licenses US 
manufacturers to use the Bicentennial logogram on various items 
suitable as presentation gifts and is the direct outlet for 
Bicentennial commemorative stamps and US Mint-prcduceJ bronze 
ai^d silver medals. Brochures with prices for the medals and 
stamps as well as lists of licensed manufacturers are available 
on request from: 

. . American Revolution 

Bicentennial Administration (ARBA) 
' Commemorative Sales and Licensing 
2401 E Street, NW ^ 
Washington, D.C. 20276 
• Phone 202-634-1831 
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Athletic Institute , a private, non-profit organization, f^ells a 
wide range of sports books and instructional materials as well 
as films and film-loops. The Institute also has a six-page 
fist of sources of official rules, including international rules. 
Catalog and list of sources of rules are available on request 
from: 

Athletic Institute 
705 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago , Illinois 6 0654 
Phone 312-644-3020 

National Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) produces for 
sale and rental a large number of fil^is, film-loops and film- 
strips on many sports and related subjects. Catalog and other 
price list^ are available oh request from: 

Champions on Film ' 

NCAA Film Library 

745 State Circle 

^hn Arbor, Michigan 48104 

Phone 313-663-8304 

NCAA al^ produces a sej?4^s of NCAA rulebooks at prices varying 
from one""to two dpi^afs each. Price list and, order form are 
available on request from: 

NCAA Publishing Service 
p:o. Box 1906 

Shawnee I^ission, Kansas 66222 
Phone 913-384^220 v 

Sporting Goods Dealer , a monthly trade magazine, annually pub- 
lishes Sporting Goods Directory , listing some 4,000 manufacturers, 
and Sporting Goods Register , listing abQut 1,000 wholesalers, bOO 
manufacturers* representatives and 300 importers. The Directory 
($2.00) and the Register ($20. 00) are available from^: 

Sporting Goods Dealer 
1212 North Lindbergh Blvd 
P.O. Box 56 

St. Louis, Missouri 63166 
Phone 314-997-7111 (Sta. 14) 

Sportshelf "carries about 26,000 sports titles, including a 
number of foreign publications, and is the US distributor of 
Official Rules of Sports and Games , published by Kaye and Ward 
of London.^ Price lists are available on request from: 

e 

Spojrtshelf 
Box^ 634 
' New Bochelle, N.Y. 10802 
Phone 914-235-2347 
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Shorts Market Publications offers three catalogs of books, 
,f ilms , film-loops , ^uipment and other items : All Sports 
Market Place , Sy/imming Market Place , and Sportswomen Market 
Place , All th^ee catalogs are available on request from? 

Sports^s^arket Publications 
P.O. Box 1293 

Los Altosv California 94022 
Phone 415-967-3437 

> 

Stadia Sports Publishing produces a -large number of paperbacks 

on sports rules and techniques and on physical Witness. Brochures 

and price lists available on request from:** 

V 

Stadia Sports Publisjiing 
381 5th Avenue 
Nev; York, N.Y. 10016 
Phone 212-532-0450 

Track and Field News , a national sports magazine, publishes 
tv/ice a year Track Market Place , a catalog of track and field 
books, films, film-]nnns, equipment and other items. Catalog 
available on request from: 

Track and Field News 
P.O. Box 296 

Los Altos, California 94022 
Phone 415-948-8188 

United States Capitol Historical Society , a non-profit, educa- 
tional organization, has a^umber of items (books ; ^a^rcolors, 
slides and medals) suitable for presentation purposes, notably 
We, the People , the story of the US Capitol in five foreign 
language^ (French German, Italian, Portuguese and Spanish) as 
well as English. This 144-page paperback with many color 
photographs sells for S2.00 ($1.50 in English), but can be s^ilH 
at a discount to organizations ordering multiple copies. Price 
list is available on request f^*om: 

, US Capitol Historical Society* 

2 00 Maryland Avenue, NE 
Washington, D.C. 20515 ^ • 

. Phone 202-543-8919 
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appendix xv 

Model of daily schedule for instructional sports tour 

r 

The follov;ing represents a typical day during a ten- 
day exhibition and instructional tour of Latin America by 
a US sv;imming team. It includes the necessaxy elements 
(v;ho, what, v/hen and v/here) of a basic schedule. A more 
detailed schedule could include such information as trans- 
portation arrangements from hotel to performance site, 
names of athletes designated to demonstrate specific events, 
types of audiovisual ec^uipment to have at the site and 
names of local sports federation officials or persons who 
v/ill serve as escorts and interpreters at each exhibition 
or clinic site. 

rtere is a busy day for the team in Lima, Peru: 



Wednesday, January 15 

7:30 - 9:30 a.m. All US coaches and swimmers 

Training with Peruvian National 

Team . 
Club Regatas Lima 

10:00 - 11:30 p.m. US coaches 

Cliniq for coaches of Peruvian 

National Team 
Subject: "Organization of a 

Training Session and Intensive 

Training" , 
Club Regatas 'Lima 

10:00 - 11:30 p.m. US swimmers 

Tour of Lima with members of 
.Peruvian National Team (bus 
provided by Peruvian team) 

12:00 - 2:0a p.m. ' US coaches 

Lunch with Peruvian coaches at 
Costa Verde restaurant 

12:00 - 2:00 p.m. US swimmers 

Lunch with Peruvian team at Jose 
Antonio restaurant 

.3:00 - 5; 00 p.m. All US coaches and swimmers 

^ Exhibition 

Piscina Campo de Marte 

6:30 - 8:00 p.m. All US coaches and swimmers 

Reception 

American Ambassador's residence 
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OVERSEAS. AMERICAN-SPONSORED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
ASSISTED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 



The location of 92 of the 143 overseas elementary and / 
secondary schoola assiated by the Department of State in fiscal 
year 1974 is listed below by geographic area. The 92 listed 
schools are all at the secondary (grades 9-12) level; unlisted 
schools are either at the elementary level or hav^^ very small 
Qverall enrollments. Information about all 143 schools is 
available from the Department's Office of Overseas Schools 
(see page ^ 63) . ^ . 



AFRICA 



Arab Republic of Egypt - Cairo 
Ethiopia - Addi^ Ababa 
Liberia - Monrovia 
Morocco - Tangier 
Nigeria ^ Lagos 



Somali Republic - Mogadiscio 
Tanzania - Dar es Salaaiti, 
Zaire - Kinshasa 
Zambia Lusaka 



CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 



1^ 



Argentina'v Buenos Aires 
Bolivia - Cochabamba 

La Paz 

Oruro 

Santa Cruz 
Brazil - Belo Horizonte 
Brasilia 
Campinas 
Recife 

Rio de Janeiro 
Salvador Bahia 
&ao Paulo 
Chile - Santiago 
Colombia - Barranquilla 
Bogota 
Cali 

Cartegena 

Medellin 
Costa Rica r San Jose (2) 
Dominican Republic - Santo 

"bomingo 



EAST ASIA 

China-, Republic of (Taiwan) - 

Taipei 
Hong Kong - Hong Kon^ 
Indonesia - Jakarta 
Japan - Nagoya 
Tokyo 



Ecuador - Guayaquil 
Quito (2), 
El Salvador - San Salvador 
Guatemala - Guatemala (2) 
Haiti - Port-au-Prince 
Honduras - San Pedro Sula 

Tegucigalpa 
Jamaica - Kingston 
Mexico - Durango 

Mexico, D.F. 

Monterrey 

Puebla 

Queretciro 

Terreon 
Nicaragua - Managua 
Paraguay - Asuncion 
Peru - Lima 
Uruguay - Montevideo 
Venezuela - Caracas 




LacM^h Vientiane 
Mall|f)pia - Kuala Lvunpur 
Philippines - Manila 
Singapore - Singapore 
Thailand - Bangkok 
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EUROPE 



istria - Vienna 
ienmark - Copenhagen 
England - London 
France - Paris 
Germany - Berlin 

Dusseldorf 
Hamburg 
Munich 
Greece t Athens 

Thessaloniki 



Ireland - Dublin 
Italy - Milan 
Rome 

Netherlands - Amsterdam 
^ The Hague " 

«pain - Las Palmas (Canary Is 

Madrid 
Sweden - Stockholm 



IJEAR EAST - SOUTH ASIA 



Afghanistan - Kabul 
India - Bombay 

New Delhi 
Iran - Tehran ^ 
Israel - Tel Aviv 
Jordan - Amman 



Kuwait - Kuwait 
Lebanon - Beirut 
Pakistan - Islamabad 

Karachi 

Lahore 

Saudi Arabia -^fe^dah (Jidda) 
Turkey - Istanbul 
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MODEL O^'/AAU TRAVEL EXPENSE REPORT 



NAME. 



APPROVAL. 



PURPOSE 

DATE DESCRIPTION 



TOTAL TRAVEL MEALS LODGING MISC. 



























—f ' 

1 1 






























































































V 


































-> 












































TOTALS 













RECONCILIATION 
TOTAL EXPENSES (above) $_ 
DEDUCT: 

Amount Advanced $1. 
Amount Charged $_ 

DUE TO/FROM BOOKKEEPER $_ 



I 



NOTE : Attach receipts for all lodging expenses, any amounts charged, and any individual 
expenditure exceeding $25.00 . 
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MODEL OF REPORT BY LEADER OF SPORTS TOUR ABROAD* 

Many US national sports organizations have individual 
formats for reports by leaders of tours they have sponsored, 
The format suggested below draws o& these existing formats 
and adds some points that are of sgpcial interest 'to the 
Department of State, #US Foreign Service posts and other US 
Government agencies. Anyone following this format is in- 
vited to cover each item at appropriate length and to in- . 
sert any items he deems useful for his own records. 



1. Name of group or team: 

2. * Name of group leader: 



3. Type of tour (competition, exhibition, instruction, etc. ) 

4. 'Group sponsor: 



5. Report prepared by; 



6. Date of departure from USA: 

7. Date of return to USA: 



8. Countries and cities vi^ted with incj.usive dates of 

visits: ^ 

9. Summary of activities and achievements of tour: 



10. Audience and/or participant analysis (what kinds of 
people and how they responded to US performance 
and/or instruction) :^ 



11. Summary and analysis of off-field/court activities 

(school visits, media interviews, receptions, other 
host country entertainment; etc.): 



12. Significant foreign media comment on tour (attach press 
clippings of selected English language articles or 
quotes from translated rjadio and TV material) « 



^ 13. Significant American media comment on tour; 



14. Significant individual foreign comment on tour; 



15. Summary and analysis (problems and/or exceptional 

helpfulness) of facilitative assistance rendered by 
Foreign Service posts and other US Government 
agencies) : 
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16. 
17. 

18. 

19^ 



20 



\ 



21 



22. 



23 



Comment on adequacy of sports facilities used abroad 

Comment on usefulness of audiovisual material tajjen 
on tour: ' 

Comment on acceptability of presentation gi^ts takien 
on tour : 

Description of u'r\usual health conditions encbunterg'd- ,; 
abroad and comment on adequacy of medical care ot)- . 
tained locally: ^ • ■ 

— / - - 

Description of any ^'cultural shock" problems and how 
they v/ere dealt V7ith: 



Recommendations to improve organization of future tours 
to same area and suggestions v/hich may be helpful to 
leaders of such tours: 



r 



Assessment of tour from standpoint. of its having 

furthered international goodwill and understanding; 
suggestions for improvement in tljis direction : , . ■ 



Statistical data (where available) : 

1) number of formal performances during tour 



2) estimated ftumber of ' spectators at perf orA^ncea : / 

3) number of participants at cli^jnics; . .^l 

^\ number of radio/TV appearances ; ^ 

5) estimated radio/TV audiences: . - , 




Attachments : 

1) team roster/bio data ^ ' 

2) itinerary 

3) performance/clinic schedules 

4 ) press clippings/ translations 
^ 5 ) photographs 

6) repor^ifs^^t stories by team membeips 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR C0f4MUNITY SERVICES 
TO INTERNATIONAL VISITORS (COSERV) 



The address of the national headquarters of CQSERV is: 

Nationqiil Council for Community fServi^ces 

to International ^Visitors (COSERV) 
Meridian House 
1630 Crescent .Place, NV7 
VJashington, D-C. 20009 

Robert Aylv;ard, Executive Director 
Phone 202-332-1028 



r 



The 88 COSERV affiliates are located in the following cities 



Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 



Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

D.C. 

Florida 

Georgia 



— Huhtsville 
Phoenix 

— Little Rock 

Los Angeles (2) 
Riverside 
Sacramento 
San Diego 
San T'rancisco 
Stanford 

Boulder 
Denver (2) 

— Hartford 
Westport 

Wilmington 

r- (2) 

— Gainesville 
Miami 

Winter Park 
— • Atlanta 



Illinois 



Indiana 
Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 



Chicago (2) 

Freeport 

Paris 

Springfield 
Sterling/ 
Rock Falls 

— IndianapoI4^ 

— Des Moines 
Siouoc City 

Wichita 

Louisville 

New Orleans 

— Baltimore 

' — Boston 

Cambridge (2) 

Springfield 

Worcester 

— Ann Arbor 
. Detroit 

ETast Lansing 
Flint 

Grand Rapids 
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Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 
Nebraska 

Nev; Hampshire 
Nev; Mexico 

Nev; York 




— Minneapolis/ 

St* Paul 
Worthington 

— Kansas City 
St* Louis 

— Bozeman 

~- Lincoln 
Omaha 



— ^ Durhart 



Albuquerque 
Santa Fe 

Albany 
Buffalo 
New York (2) 
Rochester (2) 
Syracuse (2) 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Toledo 



Oregon 

Pennsylvania 



— Portland 

— Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 



Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 



Utah 

Vepnont 
Virginia 

Washington 



Oklahoma 



Oklahoma Citj^ Wisconsin 



Providence 
Columbia 
Memphis 

— Austin 
Dallas 
El Paso 
Houston 

— - Salt Lake 
City 

Burlington 

Norfolk 
Williamsburg 

— Ephrata 
Seattle • 
Spokane 
Yakima 

— Milwaukee 



\ 
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COUNTRIES WITH PEACE CORPS PftOGRAT^S , INCLUDING SPORTS 

(as of November 1974) 



The Peace Corps has programs in the 61 countries and areas 
listed below in three administrative groups/ Of thqse, 29 {indi- 
cated by asterisks) include programs in sports, physical education 
and recreation. Exceptions in contacting Country Peace Corps 
Directors (see page 74) are indicated in the footnotes belov/. 



*Botswanal 
Cameroon 
Central Af, 
Chad 
Dahomey 

*Ethiopia 
Gabon 

*Gambial 

*Ghana 



Rep. 1 



Africa 

Ivory Coast 

Kenya 
*Lesotho 

Liberia 

Malawi 

Mali 
*Mauritania-!- 

Mauritius*'- 

Niger 



*Nigeria 
*Senegal 



*Seychelles2 

Sierra Leone 
*Swa2iland-'- 

Togo 
*Upper Volta 
*Zaire 



♦Barbados^ 

♦Belize^ 

♦Brazil 

*Chile 

♦Colombia 



Latin America 

*Costa Rica 
♦Dominican Rep, 
♦Ecuador 
♦El Salvador 
Guatemala 



♦Honduras 
♦Jamaica 
Nicaragua 
Paraguay 
♦Venezuela 



North Africa^ Near East and South 
Asia, East Asia and Pacific Islands 



♦Afghanistan 
Bahrain-^ 
Fiji"* 

Gilbert Islands'* 

India 

Iran 

Korea 



♦Malaysia , 

Malta 
♦Micronesia^ 

Morocco 

Oman^ 
♦Philippines 



Solomon Islands^ 
Thailand 
Tunisia 
^ wiigd 
♦Western Samoa^ 
Yfemenl 



1 . ^ " 

Write to the deputy chief of mission at the embassy 

^Write to the PAO at the embassy in Nairobi, Kenya 

^Write to the principal officer of the consulate general in Belize City 
^Write to the Peace Corps 

South Pacific Desk 
806 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20525 
Phone 202-254-8310 
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AMERICAN EMBASSIES WITH /ARMY (APO) AND FLEET (FPO) POSTAL 
FACILITIES AND HOW TO USE DEPARTMii;iMT OF STATE POUCH FACILITIES 



Mail can be sent to about 50 (as of February !> 1975) 
American embassies via military postal facilities at US domestic 
air mail rates. APO and FPO facilities can be used only for 
correspondence with embassy and USIS officers concerning a pri- 
vate totir — not as an address for forwarding mail to touring 
athletes, nor for sending equipment or other material overseas 
for tour use. ^ 

The location of the embassy should not be included in the 
address. Two examples of addresses follow: 



Public Affairs Officer 
^American Embassy ^ 
APO New York 09777 



Defense Attache 

American Embassy 

APO San Francisco 9©^528 



Embassies with APO or FPO facilities follow' in alpha- 
betical order: 



Addis Ababa, Ethippia 
APO New York 09319 

Ankara , Turkey 
APO New York 09254 



Cairo , Egypt 

Box 10, FPO New York 09527 



Canberra , Australia 
APO San Francisco 96404 



Asuncion , Paraguay 
APO New York 09881 

Athens , Greece 
APO. New York 09253 

Bangkok, Thailand 

APO §kn Francisco 96346 

Berlin , Germany 
APO New York 09742 

Bogota, Coloiabia 
APO New York 09895 

Bonn, Germany 

APO New York 09080 

Bi&asilia , Brazil 
APO New York 05S76 

Bridgetown , Barbados 
FPO New York 09553 



Caracas , Venezuela 
APO New York 09893 

Copenhagen , Denmark 
APO New York 09170 

Guatemala , Guatemala 
APO New York 09891 

Hague , The , Netherlands 
APO New York 09159 



Helsinki , Finland 
Box H, APO New York 




Jakarta , Indonesia 

APO San Francisco 06356 

Jidda, Saudi Arabia 
APO New York 09697 

Kinshasa, Zaire 
APO New York 09662 



Brussels, Belgium 
APO New York 09667 
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La Paz , Bolivia 
APO New York 09867 
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Lisbon, Portugal 
APO^New York 09678 

London, England ^ 
Box 40, FPO New York 09510 

Madrid, Spain 
APO New York 09285 



I, NiJ^r< 



Managua, Nicaragua 
APO New York 098 85 

Manama, Bahrain 
fPO New yofk 09526 

Manila, Philippines 

APO San Francisco 96528 . 

Monrovia, Liberia 
APO New York 09155 

Montevideo , Uruguay 
APO New York 09879 

Moscow, USSR 

APO New York 09862 

Nicosia, Cyprus 
FPO New York 09530 

Paris, France 

APO New Yo^k 09777 ^ 

Phnom Penh, Khmer Republic 
APO San Francisco 96346 Box P 

Rabat, Morocco « 

FPO New York 09544 Box 99 



Reykjavik , Iceland 
FPO New York 09571 

Rome, Italy 

APfi New YoxK 09794 

Saigon, Viet-Nam 

APO San Francisco 96243 

San Jose, Costa Rica 
APO New York 09883 

San Salvador, El Salvador 
APO New York 69889 

San 'a, Yemen Arab Republic 
APO New York 09843 

Santo Domingo , Dominican Rep, 
APO New York' 09899 ' ' 

Seouly^rea 

APO S6n Francisco 96301 

Singapore , Singapore 
FPO San Francisco 96699 

Taipei, Taiwan 



APO San Francisco 96263 

Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
APO New York 09887 

Tehran, Iran 

APO New York 09205 

Tokyo , Japan . 

APO San Francisco 96503 



Vientiane , Laos 

APO San Francisco 96352 

0 

*************** 



STATE DEPARTMENT POUCH FACILITIES 

It is possible to correspond with all Foreign Service posts 
— consular offices as well as embassies — by using State De- 
partment pouch facilities at regular dbmestic rates. In general, 
APO/FPO mail is faster because Department pouches are not al- 
ways dispatched daily. Pouch mail should be addressed as follows 

Public Affairs Officer (or name) 

Lagos (do not include name of -country or type of post) 
Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 20520 
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MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL MILITARY SPORJS COUNCIL 
(CONSEIL INTERNATIONAL DU SPORT MILITAIRE ~ CISM) 



The following nations were CISM meifibers on January 1, 
1975: " ^ , 
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Algeria 

Argentina 

Austria 

Bahrain 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Chile 

Colombia 

Congo 

Denmark 

Egypt 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 

Gabon 

Germany (FRG) 
Ghana 
Greece . 
Iran 
Iraq 
Ireland 
.Italy 
Ivory Coast 
Jprdan 
Korea 
Kuwait 
Lebanon 




Libya 

Luxembourg 
Mexico ' 
Morocc 
Netl 
Nigeria 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Peru 

Philippines 
Portugal 
Qatar 
Rwanda 

Saudi Arabia 

Senegal 

Spain 

Sudan 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Thailand 

Togo 

Tuliisia 

Turkey 

Union of Arab Emir^ites 

United States 

Venezuela 

Viet-Nam 

Zaire 




APPENDIX XXIV 



CHECKLIST OP nq GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS CITED IN THIS 
HANDBOOK AVAILABLE FROM GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE (GPO) 

^» (all prices are subject to change) ^ 

C . ' 

1. "Area Handbooks" (90-some countries), average price 
» about $6.50 ! . . 

2. "Background Notes on the Countries of the World (see ' ' 

Appendix X) 

3. "pasic Foreign Language .Courses" of Foreign ' Service ^ 

A • „r^^"?^^^"^® (texts, only) , average price "about $4.00 

4. "Diplomatic List", $1.50 ; 

5. jl^oreign Consular Offices in the ' United ' States" ," $i .' 15 " 

b. Guide to Air Shippers' Rights", 4 0 cents 

7. "Key Officers of Foreign Service Posts"; $1.00 

8. "Know Before You Go, custopis Hints for Returning 

US Residents", 55 cents 

9. "Language Guides" (about ten foreign ' language ' phras4 

booklets), from 50 cents to $2.00 each .... 

10. /'Learning to Live Overseas" , 55 cents ................ ' 

11. "Maps" (60-some countries), average price 

about 60 cents 

12 , "Our- Flag" , 7 0 cents ^ ! 

13. "Pocket-Guides" (about a dozen travel 'guides)" from 

50 cents to $2.00 each . • 

14. "Visa Requirement's of Foreign Governments " "(includinq " ' 

fees) , 25 cents » 

15. "Where to Write for Births and Death ' Records ,' ' 

35 cgnts * _ 

16. "You and Your Passport" , 35 cents ' 

_ **************** 

Five other publications available from the GPO but not 
cited in this handbook are listed below for their possible interest' 
concerned with international tours and exchanges. 
Tr^veTers Tips" is a US Department of Agriculture publication 
on- special requirements for bringing food, plant and animal pro- 
ducts into, the United States. The other four, published by the ■ 
Department of State, are available free in single copy from the 

^"'^ Cultural Affairs (CU/IR) ; see Appendix III 
tor CU/IR s address. Anyone wishing multiple copies of these four 
brochures should purchase them from the GPO. 

1. "International Educational and Cultural 

Exchange", 95 cents 

2. "International Exchange", 45 dents 

3. "Our International Visitors", 50 cents 

4. "Travelers' Tips", 25 cents [ .[ 

5. "Youth Travel Abroad", 30 cents 
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APPENDIX XXV 



GOVERNMENT FKINTING OFFICE BOOKSTORES 



TheXjQove^nment Printing Office has bookstores at the 
following l&cations : 



Alabama 



Illinois 



Room 102A, 2121 Bldg. 
2121 Eighth Avenue, North 
Birmingham, Alabama 35203 
Phone 205-325-6056' 

California 



Room 1015, Federal Office Bldg. 
300 North Los Angeles Street 
Los Angeles, California 90012 
Phone 213-688-5841 

Room 1023, federal Office Bldg. 
4S0 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, California 94102 
Phone 415-556-6657 

Colorado 

Room 1421, Federal Bldg. 
U.S. Courthouse 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Colorado 80202 
Phone 303-837-3965 

PDDC, Pueblo Industrial Park 
Pueblo, Colorado 81001 
Phone 303-544-2301 



Florida 



/ 

Bldg. 



Room 15 8, Federal 
400 West Bay Street 
Jacksonville , Florida 
Phone 904-791-3801 



32202 



Room 1463, 14th Floor 
Everett McKinley Dirksen Bldg. 
219 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60604 
Phone 312-353-5133 

Massachusetts 

— — - • 

Room G2 5, John F. Kennedy 

Federal Bldg. 
Sudbury Street 
Boston , Massachusetts 02203 
Phone 617-223-6071 

Michigan 

Room 229, Federal Bldg. 
231 West Lafayette Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 
Phone 313-226-7816 

Missouri 

•Room 144, Federal Office Bldg 
601 East 12th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 
Phone 816-374-2160 

New York 

Room 110, 26 Federal Plaza 
New York, New York 10007 
Phone 212-264-3825 

Ohid^ 



Georgia 

Room 100, Federal Bldg. 
275 Peachtree Street, NE 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
Phone 404-526-6947 
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Federal Office Bldg. 
201 Cleveland Avenue, S^ 
Canton, Ohio 44702 
Phone 216-455-8971 

First Floor, Federal Office Bldg. 
1240 East 9th Street 
Cleveland , Ohio 44114 ' >^ 
Phone '216-522-4922 
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I^^ennsylvania 

Room 1214, Federal Off, Bldg. 
^0 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. ^^19106 
Phonje 21^-^97-7^14 

Texais 
f~ 

Room 1046, Federal Bldg. 
U.S. Courthouse 
1100 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 75202 
Phone 214-749-1541 



Washing ton • 

Room 194, Federal Off. Bldg. 
915 First Avenue 
Seattle, Wa^shington 98104 
Phone 206-442-427^ 

Wisconsin 

^Room 190, Federal Bldg. 
519 East Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202 
Phone 414-224-1300 



In^ddition to the above outlets, there are six GPO 
bookstores in the District of Columbia: 



1) Government Printing Office 
710 North Capitol Street 
Phone 202-541-2091 

2) Department of Commerce 
14th and E Streets, NW 
Phone 202-967-35;?7 

3) Department of State 
2|lst and C Streets, NW 
Phone 202-632-1437 



N.B. Mos 
Anyone who is 
to examine or 
from the GPO 
pub>^ or uni 
depository li 
able in such 
There are ove 
A list of the 



4) James H. Forrestal Bldg. 
1000 Independence Avenue, ' SW 
^Phone 202-426-7937 

5) Pentagon 

Main Concourse,. South End * 
Phone 202-541-2998 

6) USIA Bldg. 

177 6 Pennsy^lvania Avenue, NW- 
Phone 202r632~9668 



t (SPO bookstores do not accept mail orders, 
not able to visit a <;P0 bookstore and who wishes 
read a Government publication before ordering it 
in Washington, D.C., can check with his local- 
versity library ±b see if it is a "designated 
brary." Many Government publicdtions are avail- 
libraries for free public use as required by law. 
r 1,150 depository libraries around the country, 
ir locations is ava^ilable from: 

Library Division (SLL) 
Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 
Phone 202-557-2145 
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INDEX 



Advance man, 11 ^ 
Airlines, 1, 12;^ 48 
Airports, 48-49A 

65-66, 115-116 
Anthems, 37, 57, >^ 2 
Anti-Americanism, ^30-33, 

110-113 ^ 
T^Os, 131-132 
"Area Handbooks," 25 
Audiovisual s, 61-6^, 

118-120 



"Background Notes," 26, 

107-109 
Black-market ,51 
*BriefinqSy 26-27, 50, 

116-117 



Cameras, 3 9 
Ceremonies: 
.gaimes, 37, ^7 
welcome, 6 6 
Chamber of Commerce, 5 
Checklists, 93-94, 

115-117, 134 
CISM, 75-76, 133 
Clinics , athletic, 6 0-63 
Clothing, 20 

Consular services, 14-15, 
40-41 

COSERV, 68, 127-128 
Credit cards, 17-18 
Currency, 18, 39, 51 
Customs regulations, 19, 
41, 65 



Defense Department, 63, 
74-76 

Driver's licenses, 18 
Drug abuse, 39, 58 
Dry cleaning, 21 



Electric current, 21 
Equipment , athletic : 
disposal , 64 
packing, 22-24 
sources, 118-120 



Facilitative services , 

70-71 
Fair play, 34-35 
y^^deral Infomation 

Centers, 3 3 ^ 
Films, 62, 118-120 
First aid kits, 17 
Flags, 37-38 
Food, 52-53,^ 59-60 
Foreign lang*uages , 26 , 

. 76, 91 
Foreign Service, 71-73 
Foul play, 38 
FPOs, 131-132 \^ 
Freight, 22-24> 49, 

115-11& 
Fulbright-Hays Act, 69 
Fund raisinq : 

community efforts, 7-10 

examples , 3-4 

grant proposals, 6-7 

motivation, 4 

sources , 2-3 

US firms, 5-6 



Government Printing 
Office: 

bookstores, 135-136 
depository libraries, 136 
publiqatj-ons , 134 
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Homesickness, 60 
Hotels, 50 
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Illnesi 

Inunu n ijfe a tU. o n s"^ 
InfoiTfiati) 
Inju/ies, _ 
Insu/rance, 18 
Interpreters, 11-12 
Itineraries, 105 



Reading, suggested, 29-30 , 

33, 134 
Reports on tours, 66-67, 

124-126 
Rules for sports, 56, 

118-120 



Mail, ^19, 53-54, 
131-132 
^Maps, 89-91 
'^Iftdical kits, 17, 104' 

Morale, 6 0 



Organizations , spotts, 

1-4, 84-88 
Orientations, 26-27 , 

50-51, 116-117 



Packing, 19, 22-24 
Passports, 12-15 
Peace Corps, 73-74, 130 " 
Politicization of sports, 38 
Prescriptions, 17, 41 
President's Council on 

Physical Fitness, 69, 77 
Publicity: 

brochures, 46 

guidelines, 46-47, 81 

interviews, 46 , 49 

kits, 45 

photographs, 45, 66 

press releases, 43-45, 114 



Schedules, 55, 121 
Schools, American overseas 

63, 122-123 
Security, 51-52, 57 
Shopping, 53 

State Department, 44-4 5, 
69-70 

I 



Telegrams, 54 
Telephones, 54 
Tipping, 53 

Traveli^'s checks, 17-18 
Travel gui^des, 25, 76, 81 



USIA, 44-45, 70-71 
USIS, 62, 7^73 
US Travel Service, 68 
/ 

Vaccinations, 16 
Visas, 12-13, 15-16, 95-102 
Visits from foreign 
athletes, 67-68 



Water, 59 
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